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HOG AND MAN PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


An old book that I once chanced to read had 
this sentence in it: “Conquerors, heroes, and 
fashionable bards receive the admiration of their 
contemporaries, and reap their harvest while liv- 
ing; but sages and virtuous men must, for the most 
part, content themselves with being venerated in 
their ashes and rewarded in the future world.” As 
soon as one of these sages ceases to live the literary 
resurrectionists immediately disinter him and pro- 
ceed to make way with him in cold blood, and then 
later to murder him ina biography. My purpose is 
to change this wholesale scheme of post-mortem 
murder and relegate it to another not-very-well- 
understood department of defunct animal bi- 
ology which will be illustrated further on, and to 
set forth the trials, tribulations, and triumphs of 
living psychologists, reconciling them with the re- 
flection that they, too, will soon pass into that 
bourne where school authorities cease from trou- 
bling and investigators are at rest. 

As I have pondered over certain weighty vol- 
umes and others of lighter dimensions that I have 
slightly dipped into, besides numerous magazine 
and journalistic articles on all phases, shadows, and 
phantoms of educational theory and practice, en- 
deavoring to reconcile them with the accumulated 
wisdom of ages and the perfection of reason, I 
am reluctantly forced to the conclusion that if the 
stock terms, psychology, environment, settlement 
work, function, stimulus, reaction, organizing ma- 
terial, infantile adolescence, bilateral-strabismus, 
correlation, segregation, pangenesis, paraphasia, 
and a few other simple words of like import, were 
eliminated from our educational vocabulary and 
such up-to-date terms and phrases substituted 
therefor as—a new view of life, the great science 
a productive labor, the man machine, human 
perfectibility, and the false systems of education 
that the world has handed down to us after thou- 
sands of years of slow progress out of the inane to 
what we now have,—that much real progress 
would be speedily made and thinking would be- 
come clearer and more comprehensible. 

Without pursuing further the philological ad- 
vantages that would accrue from the adoption of 
such a nomenclature, I am persuaded that these 
great principles are already getting a foothold in 
the popular mind, and I shall endeavor to estab- 
lish this fact by showing that one species of ani- 
mal, the hog, whose notions of food, shelter, and 
defense are so highly differentiated and partly in- 
tegrated in the woods of the Mississippi valley, 
has achieved remarkable success in social better- 
ment and altruistic service, far out-reaching any- 
thing yet accomplished by human beings, owing to 
a higher development of the perfection of reason in 
these lowly animals. 


o 


From olden times I admit that the hog has been 
regarded by physiological psychologists generally, 
excluding such mere toymasters in this department 
of activity as Carpenter, Huxley, Maudsley, Ladd, 
James, and others, as a low-bred animal, unworthy 
of serious consideration, but as a friend of all liv- 
ing harmless creatures I shall endeavor to rescue 
him from the low and degraded condition to which 
he was consigned centuries ago, and to place one 
species, at least, before the public in its true light. 
Here I must revert to the fact that a host of writers 
and men of eminent attainments in hidden things 
have directed searchers after bunches of wisdom 
to study patiently and with great exactness the in- 
ferior animals, idiots, and savages, in order to 
reach the loftiest hilltop of knowledge to catch a 
glimpse of the vast possibilities of the undiscov- 
ered realms of potential mentality. I cannot dwell 
on either the glories or the beauties of such a pros- 
pect, but I must turn, however reluctantly, from 
these Pisgah heights and concentrate my attention 
on lower “things and in a geographical region with 
which I have a slight acquaintance; hence my 
vision must be along common lines accessible to 
the masses, and to speak truthfully and more defi- 
nitely, I have entered the first porch to the vesti- 
bule in which these mysterious things are ex- 
plained, and what I have gained in this secret way 
would not be lawful for me to divulge. As a ve- 
racious chronicler of portentous things, I will say 
I have a passing acquaintance with children, with 
idiots and savages not on speaking terms, but 
with hogs and some other hysterical beings, 
as circumstances have chanced to throw me during 
a somewhat busy life, a good practical working 
knowledge. My theme is a defense of the hog, and 
to show what a promising subject he is for socio- 
psychological investigation. 

It is proved in Holy Writ that hogs on one occa- 
sion showed great sagacity in taking to water when 
cornered, and as a saving clause in cleanliness and 
hog perferctibility, I have always admired him for 
his quick perception, deep penetration, and great 
tact in the noble art of self-preservation. I con- 
fess freely that those Asiatic hogs differed in many 
respects from some other people that I have 
known. They were resourceful believers in 
progress, and judging from the brief Biblical ac- 
count, they were mighty rushers after ideas per- 
taining to a highly differentiated civilization. This 
certainly was a great stride in the infancy of our 
race when viewed in the light of modern progress. 


TO THE INCIDENT, 


A new species of extraordinary intelligence, real 
schoolmaster drill, a highly differentiated specimen 
of hog sense has lately been discovered in one sec- 
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tion of the state of Arkansas, and brought almost 
miraculously to my notice. As a student of new 
psychologic movements, a benefactor of my crait, 
and as a diligent inquirer into the mysteries of all 
lower levels of mental activity, I herein make, pub- 
lish, and declare this my latest revelation in bio- 
logical psychology, for the use and benefit of my 
brother educational psychologists in the United 
States, and incidentally, in remoter regions of the 
globe, and I hope that it will lead ultimately to a 
better understanding of all kinds of human nature 
common to hog nature, and result in the solution 
of many problems of diseased minds now so feebly 
dealt with in our sanitariums, asylums, and psycho- 
neurosis institutions. My information is through 
a thoroughly reliable gentleman whose business 
during the past winter called him into Texas, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory, and Arkansas, and 
who related his experience to my visual and audi- 
tory centres on March 15, 1907. His remarkable 
statement is fully confirmed by a large body of 
staid and venerable witnesses of the state of Ar- 
kansas, reinforced and solidified by additional evi- 
dence received from traveling men who 
are conversant with the facts. 

The narrator and a gentleman friend had stopped 
in a small Arkansas town one Saturday evening in 
the month of February last, and had to remain 
there till the Monday following. This town is lo- 
cated in a timbered region, and early Sunday morn- 
ing, after a good breakfast, the weather being 
propitious, my informant and his companion de- 
cided to spend the forenoon rambling through the 
woods, both being lovers or nature beyond anything 
known to Thompson, Long, or our own beloved 
President. They were soon in thick timber, and 


walking along leisurely enjoying the beauties of © 


the scenery, there came unheralded and rushing 
by them at a furious rate, a gang of Arkansas hogs, 
the swiftest hogs in the world. Down the hillside, 
across the narrow valley, and up the opposite hill,— 
on they went to the very top of the ridge, and sud- 
denly they halted, with heads erect, feet firmly set, 
all noses pointed in the same direction! Motion- 
less they stood, as if posing for a camera shot, 
when, in less than a minute, off again, ina keen 
run they broke, in a direction almost at right angles 
to the line they had just traversed. Such uni- 
formity of movement, sudden stoppage, and con- 
cert of action at once attracted and arrested and 
riveted the attention of the observers. No charge 
of cavalry was ever executed with more precision. 
The whole thing was so sudden! It was a surprise 
inexplicable! Immediately they decided to follow 
the movements of this organized gang of hogs, 
and to ascertain the motive that caused them to 
act in such a strange manner. 

The second run was along the backbone of the 
ridge, and along it the hogs ran a hundred yards or 
more, when all at once they came to a dead halt, 
and then listened a minute or two as before, when 
off they started again more furious than ever. The 
curiosity of the two men was now aroused to the 
highest pitch of wonder, astonishment, and enthu- 
siasm! No sound of a human voice or other noise 
that would attract people or hogs was heard. The 
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men imagined that it might be some internal con- 
vulsion of nature that had inspired the hogs. One 
thing the two men greatly desired, and that was 
not to lose sight of the hogs, but to find out what 
so troubled the hogs there in the woods. At no 
time did the hogs run more than two or three hun- 
dred yards before stopping and listening. Fre- 
quently they would back-track, but after each short 
run they always came to a dead halt. 

For more than three hours did the men walk, 
trot, and run, to keep in sight of the hogs. The en- 
tire area over which this curious phenomenon oc- 
curred did not exceed a mile square. The more 
the men watched and chased after the hogs, the 
more they were mystified and perplexed by the 
singular action of the brutes. Eleven o’clock came 
and still no rational explanation of the mystery, 
nor could they make a hypothesis upon which to 
base an inference. They were about ready to give 
up the chase, when, through the woods, they saw 
a “clearing,” and of course there must be a human 
habitation somewhere near that field. Being tired 
and thirsty, they started for the field, but before 
they came to the fence, they saw a house, and they 
made their way to it. As they approached it, they 
beheld an old man standing in the yard, and they 
inferred that he would probably be able to tell 
what made the gang of hogs act so erratically, 
spasmodically, and charge, as it were, so des- 
perately at nothing. As soon as they were within 
hailing distance, they spoke to the old gentleman, 
who nodded his head, looked pleasantly, and 
smiled. One of the men asked him if they cou'd get 
a drink of water. In reply, he bowed graciously, 
and answered in a whisper: “Certainly, gentlemen; 
come to the well.” They went to the well, he 
drew a bucket of water, handed one a cup of water, 
and they quenched their thirst. After some gen- 
eral remarks about the weather, they observed 
that the old gentleman always spoke in a whisper, 
and one of the gentlemen ventured to say: “We 
have been watching a gang of hogs for thtee hours 
this morning out yonder in the woods, and we 
could not make out what made them act in such a 
strange manner. Perhaps you can tell us some- 
thing about them.” 

In a whisper, he replied: “Yes, I think I can. 
They are my hogs! About three months ago I 
lost my voice, and up to that time I always called 
up my hogs three times a day to feed them, 
which I did at morning, noon, and night; but do 
you see that big dead tree out there?” pointing to 
it. “Well, when my voice failed, I took a good 
solid stick and pounded on that tree at feeding 
time, and all my hogs soon learned to come to be 
fed just as they had done when I used to call them. 
But since the warm weather set in about ten days 
ago, the infernal woodpeckers have come into the 
woods, and they have been pecking on the dead 
trees all day long, till all my hogs are crazy run- 
ning after woodpecker noises, and I can do nothing 
with them, and I shall lose them all! They are now 
chasing the woodpecker noises from early morning 
till dark, and they will keep it up. That is what 
is the matter with my hogs! Crazy! Sure and 
certain, crazy! They think they are going to be 
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fed, but they just keep on listening and running 
and get nothing to eat.” Here ended his explana- 
tion, and he looked far away with a dead hope in his 
eyes. 


SOME REFLECTIONS AND PSYCHOLOGICAL IN- 
FERENCES. 

These hogs are not the only crazy people in this 
country turned loose, running after woodpecker 
noises. The whole educational field is full of them. 
There has been a whole gang of physiological edu- 
cational psychologists pounding around on dry and 
rotten limbs so long in nearly all sections of our 
country that they have set many superintendents 
and school teachers to running hither and thither 
after noises never heard in the heavens above, or 
on the earth below. The woodpecker psycholo- 
gists have discoursed so learnedly and obscurely 
on the perfectibility of man, counteracting princi- 
ples, and circumstances, till the heads of thousands 
of good, honest, sincere men and women have been 
turned wrong end upwards, and they have gone 
astray worse than any flock of sheep that ever lost 
its bell-wether. Poor deluded mortals, they are 
looking high and far; worse mentally than the Ar- 
kansas hogs. 

A little reflection ought to be sufficient to con- 
vince any level-headed man or woman that the 
erratic work, practiced in many schools, can result 
in no permanent benefit to either pupils or teachers. 
Much of the work compared to what that gang of 
hogs was doing, the presumption is strongly in 
favor of the sanity of the hogs. That gang of hogs 
was well organized, and they were able, as a group, 
to bring all their powers to bear on one thing and 
one point in space. Itis evident that they had 
studied calisthenics and had been drilled into a per- 
fect state of discipline owing to coherence of 
thought and concert of action; and it is further- 
more evident, too, that their sense of hearing had 
reached a very exalted degree of acuteness, and 
by the way, they kept their heads elevated when 
they listened, indicating clearly enough that their 
aspirations, whatever they may have been at the 
outset, were continuing upward in the direction of 
spiritual things. They were no respecters of the 
six, eight, ten-hour system of service, thus showing 
their progress along industrial lines. They had 
acquired that high notion,—life is active service,— 
which is so much exploited now in public speeches. 
In fact, there is a strong presumption that they 
had studied partially, at least, the most recondite 
portions of Roman history, and had laid closely to 
heart the social service ideas of our energetic soci- 
ologists and other world menders. 

In explaining their action psychologically, I am 
inclined to the opinion that what was once a com- 
mon belief among the ancient Egyptians, a trans- 
migration of souls, had literally taken place in the 
mental constitution of these hogs, and that each 
one was possessed of the wandcring spirit of a lately 
departed educational psychologist who was 
endeavoring, in his new environment, to labora- 
toryize schemes of visual and auditory reactions in 
the realm of hogdom, a sort of Jonah and whale 
performance. This appears feasible as well as a 
probable substitution. Reluctantly I am forced to 
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the conclusion, based upon rather wide observa- 
tions of a careful study of certain species of the 
genus homo, that all the world is akin, having seen 
all the actions of these hogs duplicated in some 
schools that I have visited, in which both the teach- 
ers and the pupils were mightily engaged in hand- 
galloping after one thing and then after another 
with as much spirit as these hogs displayed in their 
racing mania,—organizing woodpecker noises,— 
and with about the same substantial results. As 
is well known by all students of human nature, it 
was a theory ingeniously advocated by Lavater that 
men looked like animals, and he classified them as 
such. In our generation, we have, so it is as- 
serted, foxes, goats, sheep, hogs, cats, lions, 
monkeys, dogs, bantams, geese, pouter pigeons, 
cocks of the walk, and all sorts of animals in the 
human form. One has bu. to open his eyes and look 
around in his vicinity to realize the close resem- 
blances existing in the animal kingdom. For the 
historical accuracy of this statement and proof as 
strong as circumstantial evidence will permit, I 
refer to that veracious account, “Ten Weeks with 
a Circus,” in which is found recorded the conver- 
sations of ‘““Toby Tylor with Mr. Stubbs,” one of 
the best intentioned books I ever read, a dialog 
between two weighty philosophers. 

There are also anatomical and pathological rea- 
sons for believing and thinking of the intimate 
correspondence of structure and feeling among all 
forms of animal life from the lowest to the highest, 
and so far as the structure and function of the nerv- 
ous system are concerned, it is as apt to become 
deranged in all subdivisions of the animal kingdom, 
and it affects all animals, man included, alike under 
like circumstances. I found also in the hog-pen 
laboratory years ago that brain atrophy, including 
wasting away, diminution of size, loss of response, 
is common to hogs and school superintendents 
when each quits gathering up fresh and vigorous 
ideas. Numerous instances are cited in medical 
works on basophobia, which is a morbid fear of 
walking, stating that each group, unit, clan, thus 
afflicted, runs at things whether real or imaginary, 
literally tumbling over themselves in order to get 
there first, except in the case of Arkansas hogs. 
They moved simultaneously, and no one interfered 
with his associates. This is the highest expression 
of altruistic doctrine versus the Ego theory, which 
is “root hog or die!” It shows how much hogs 
have progressed in the psychology of the crowd in 
comparison with the mob action of an excited mass 
of humanity. 

As a climax to what I have thus far written, I 
was notified yesterday that an educational com- 
mission has been organized to study this strange 
phenomenon in Arkansas next February at the 
“woodpecker coming time.” Great results are an- 
ticipated from this investigation, which will include 
the methods of discipline that the hogs had self- 
imposed, and how they were brought to such 
wonderful concert of action. Nothing of the kind 
would be possible in an insane asylum, owing to the 
universality of the Ego. The Arkansas group of 
hogs certainly had reached that remarkable stage 
of culture that great nations are unable to attain 
to, to wit: to make laws, to understand the laws 
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they had made, and to obey them. Great bodies of 
wise men usually do not understand the laws they 
make, much less obey them, and even the judges, 
who are wise in legal lore, always have a lot of 
men, called lawyers, come into the court with a 
great pile of books from which they expound to the 
judges what the laws mean, but not so with the Ar- 
kansas hogs; however, the real cause of their ac- 
tion, outside of nervous derangement, was some- 
what above their heads, and they were looking for 
a sign—a sign in the heavens—to guide them tather 
than depend on a measuring machine. This is an 
indication of a latent religious idea, no doubt, but 
dimly conscious in the hog’s thinking. 

My work is largely constructive, and from this 
special manifestation of hog activity a great lesson 
should be deduced; that the pursuit of knowledge 
under rushing difficulties does not always result 
in storing information in brain cells, though motion 
is at a maximum. Although it is a well attested 
fact that a most sagacious donkey, whose special 
vocation was to carry water from a well to a brick 
yard in Howard county, Missouri, would go to the 
well and return with his loaa regularly as any man- 
made machine could have done it, yet no power 
could induce him to move a foot after the horn blew 
for dinner or supper, to carry a load of water. 
Habit had become so fixed in his nervous system 
that movement was absolutely inhibited. He be- 
longed to the union and could not work overtime. 
Such is the perfection of reason in animals! Now 
let progress take its course to the discoveries of 
Luther Burbank, who is a. world perfecter, and 
whose noise on renovating humanity will now oc- 
cupy the front seat on the platform, and he will 
tell us whether mind operates on matter or matter 
operates on mind, and which will give the domi- 
nant quality to the perfect man-made machine. 

— 0-0 0-4-0 
LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 
SUTTER CREEK BANQUET. 

Circumstances over which I have had slight con- 
trol have led me to know something of the ban- 
queting art in most of the cities of the country for 
a third of a century, but it was left for the teachers 
of Sutter Creek, a little mining town in the Sierras, 
to do the trick most attractively. 

The occasion was the annual teachers’ in ti- 
tute of Armador county, which was meeting at 
“the Creek” for the first time in several years, 
and I was there for a single day and evening. 

After the evening lecture the teachers of Sutter 
Creek gave a progressive banquet, which began 
in the supper room of the one church of the place, 
at which the lecture had been delivered. 

This was a salad course with appropriate accen- 
tuation. The tables were beautifully decorated 
with the mountain laurel of California with its 
wealth of brilliant berries. By each plate was a 
card and pencil, and we were told that from here 
we were to follow our leader to another banquet- 
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ing room, prior to which we were to write Our imt- 
tials on the card, and we were to write a sentence, 


the words beginning with our initials in_ their 
order, answering the question: “Why do you 
make the journey to the next banqueting hall?” 

Here, at the hotel, was a delightful banquet, 
with some special California mountain mining 
dishes, chief of which was “Raviola,” a favorite 
Italian dish into which is put all kinds of unheard 
of ingredients, but with these there were city 
dishes and relishes in variety. After the banquet 
each one arose and read his initial sentence 
answers, in which there was abundant play of 
genuine wit, so that laughter waited on digestion 
in royal fashion. 

From here we repaired to the banquet hall of 
the Odd Fellows building, where everything culmi- 
nated. First of all came artistic effect, which was, 
indeed, a dream of beauty. The color arrange- 
ment was exquisite, but the lighting was the pecu- 
liar charm. On the tables were numerous nut pine 
cones, eight inches tall and eighteen inches 
around, and on each of these were many colored 
Christmas candles. In the centre of the table was 
a natural wood effect, with candles artistically ad- 


justed, while suspended from the ceiling were 
Japanese lanterns. 
Here the ices were served, and indescribable 


artistic stunts for prizes were indulged in, after 
which there was a musical program, and then the 
hundred banqueters let themselves loose on col- 
lege songs, and their first cousins, for more than 
an hour. Sutter Creek, in Amador county, will 
be a memory of memories for the rest of life. 
= Oo @ 0. 
MORAL THOUGHTFULNESS. 
BY PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING, 
Western Reserve University 

Moral thoughtfulness is a mighty need of our 
age. The age is a thoughtful age upon material 
things. The ageis also more moral than any age 
the world has known. But the age is not an age re- 
flective upon ethical truth. It is not seeking to 
grasp life’s problems in their more fundamental 
relations. Neither does it seek ways and means 
for solving these problems. The moral thought- 
fulness which the age lacks the college nourishes 
It is said of the pupils who came from Rugby to 
Oxford, while Arnold was master, that they were 
thoughtful, manly minded, conscious of duty and 
obligation to a degree which the ordinary man did 
not possess. Such thoughtfulness is one of the 
most precious results of the life and training of the 
American college. It will give to each student a 
self larger, finer, nobler, more symmetrical in the 
relation of intellect to heart, of heart to will, of will 
to conscience, more aspiring, having great power 
of achievement, at once more patient under diffi- 
culty, and in triumph more quiet, more eager to do 
the best of which one is capable, more willing to be 
content with that simple best, and more deter- 
mined to extend the realm of truth and to promote 
the kingdom of righteousness. 





Che man who forgets to be thankful bas fallen asleep in life. 


—R. L. Stevenson. 
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IMPRESSED THEM. 





THE LOS ANGELES MEETING. 


Fifty years ago the National Educational Asso- 
ciation was organized, and it entered upon a pre- 
carious existence for a full period of thirty years, 
with the exception of the Madison session of 1884, 
whk.en it actually pulled itself out of debt only to 
fall buck again in 1885. Before the Topeka ses- 
sion in 1886, James H. Canfield conceived the idea 
cf having a few men become life directors, by pay- 
ing into the treasury of the association one hun- 
dred dc lars each, in order to have a reserved fund, 
so that it would not be necessary to spend much 
of the time in having members of great lung power 
continually making appeals for money to keep the 
association afloat by “passing around the hat” at 
every session. As a matter of history, on several 
occasions the president paid the expense of print- 
ting and distributing the programs out of his own 
money, and then he was seldom or never paid 
back. 

After the Topeka meeting the more active mem- 
bers, cr rather those that had to do with the busi- 
ness side of the association, began to think seri- 
ously of a plan to put the association on its feet 
financially. Matters dragged on for a few years, 
till in 1893 the plan was announced, after having 
been considered informally for some time, that a 
permanent endowment fund of at least a hundred 
thousand dollars should be secured, and the inter- 
est on the endowment used as a nucleus with which 
‘o defray the current expenses, reinforced by an- 
nial dues. This plan is known as the Calkins, 
Lane, and Greenwood plan, because it was verbally 
set forth in a meeting of the directors by myself, 
uly approved by these two gentlemen. Our 
meetings were well attended, and the fund grew 
beyond our expectations. As soon as the “pie 
hunters” learned from the annual reports of the 
treasurer from year to year of the money on 
hand, al! sorts of schemes and devices were brought 
forward by letter, entreaty, and otherwise, that 
this money should be distributed on all kinds of 
wild, visionary, and irrational schemes. While 
[ was treasurer the importunities of the “pie 
hunters” was most extravagant. It were better, 
however, to let their names be passed over in si- 
lence. 

In this connection it is only a matter of justice 
that I refer to Emerson E. White and Dr. W. L. 
Harris who always stood for the ideas embodied 
in the constitution and by-laws of the constitu- 
tion of the association and the constitution of the 
council. 
stantiate what I have here written. 

Passing over the events of the last two years 
hurriedly, the greatest matter disposed of at the 
Los Angeles meeting was the satisfaction of the 
new articles of incorporation. Had the instru- 
ment been rejected the association would now have 
no legal status, and it would now be an aggrega- 
tion of individuals instead of a corporation. 


Many of the older members will sub-. 


On all vital points I have not in twenty years 
seen such unanimity of feeling and action among 
the members. It was proclaimed to the teachers 
of America that the National Educational Associa- 
tion is not a union labor organization, and that it 
will not incorporate or adopt their plans. It em- 
phasized the fact that the schools are for the bene- 
fit of the children of the United States, and that 
teachers ought to be paid well for skillful and effi- 
cient work, 

The attendance was representative, and the 
papers were usually very good, fully up to the 
average, and the volume, when published, will con- 
tain several papers of a high order of merit. 

Investigations along several new lines will be 
carried forward during the present year, and in 
my judgment the year’s work, when summed up, 
will be regarded as epoch-making. 

The citizens of Los Angeles and of California 
did everything and more to make the meeting a 
splendid success, and no one who went to Cali- 
fornia will ever forget the many acts of kindness 
bestowed. Great are the Californians. 

J. M. Greenwood, 
Kansas City. * 
—_o——_- 

[Among those who reported impressions of the Los An- 
geles meeting to us confidentially was the writer of a let- 
ter from which we make the following notes. Of course 
nothing like all the speeches were heard by our corres- 
pondent. } 

Robert J. Burdette’s welcome was most delight- 
ful. There was not a dull sentence nor a trite say- 
ing. 

President Schaeffer’s presidential address was 
A No. 1, dignified, earnest, courageous. It was 
strong and well delivered. It was positively great. 
Suzzalo was the great hit of the session. 

Hon. Francis E. Leupp, United States commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs, crisp, witty, refreshing. 

President W. O. Thompson gave universal satis- 
faction. 

Carroll G. Pearse, good, sensible, practical. 

Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell of Colorado was a gen- 
eral favcrite judged by the response to her ad- 
dress. 

S. L. Heeter, St. Paul, good, very good, indeed. 

John R. Kirk, Kirksville, Mo., good, excellent. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, bright, forcible, a credit 
to women. 

Of others whose names are omitted these com- 
ments are made: Couldn’t hear a word, tiresome, 
prosy, nothing new, good but not great, some 
thought it good—I didn’t, considered dry, but I 
liked it, made some good points, but not many, 
tame, pi per a mistake, said nothing eloquently. 

The absence of the crowd took from the enthu- 
siasm. 

The absence of the East was seriously felt. 

We felt that the change of location so late in 
the year probably cost us many dig men on the pro- 


g1am. 
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Some of the work was miserably weak. 

Some of the “big guns” did not do their best. 

The “Council of Education’ was mostly absent. 

The general feeling was that the best was made 
of a bad situation which the railroads had created. 

This is the view of an outsider. Those on the 
inside appeared to be having a mighty good time. 

Al of the organ concerts, big and little by Bruce 
Gordon Kingsley on that wonderful organ in the 
auditorium were of the highest class of music. 
People went in great throngs to hear him. 

The German male chorus, lead by Henry 
Schoenfeld was fine. The voices were strong and 
well-trained. We never before have heard any- 
thing like it out here. 

The songs of Ellen Beach Yaw—said to be the 
highest singer (I think) in the world—brought a 
great crowd of people who had to be turned away 
at the doors—no room. So the musical program 


was good. 
—______ _-+@ © -0-@-0-@-e- —— 


UNDER THE PINES. 


It is delightful on these warm summer days, 
‘to swing one’s hammock under the “murmurous 
pines.” Sweet is their lullaby as the monotone 
of ocean. With some light book, not too deeply 
interesting, one whiles away the time, stopping 
anon to watch the cloud ships sail across the blue. 

But besides being a place of repose and medita- 
tions, of dream and fancy, the pines may afford also 
a field for pleasant investigation. If we are 
quite still, a chipmunk, at first a “timorous beastie,”’ 
will poke his nose out of the hole in a hollow log, 
and chatter some story of the woods. He may re- 
main absolutely quiet and inactive for several min- 
utes, quite curious as to the ways of mortal man. 
It is he, after all, who is the student. At some in- 
voluntary movement on our part, he will whish his 
tail and dive into his penetralia. It is easy to en- 
tice these little creatures to our feet, and on one oc- 
casion, here in Franconia, one came into my lap! 

In the general silence how many sounds one may 
distinguish. Hark! there is the liquid, flute-like 
music of the wood thrush. How beyond all de- 
scription it is! Afar off, a flock of crows wend their 
way, cawing, towards the peak of Lafayette. Their 
cousins, the blue-jays, birds of truly gaudy feathers, 
scold and scream nearer at hand. In the parenthe- 
sis of silence, some other bird chants his partic- 
ular song. Not being acquainted with birds in any 
but a loving way, we always conclude that any one 
we do not recognize, is a vireo. At this season 
the woods are quite silent as regards feathered 
sonesters. The tinkle of distant cow bells is al- 
wavs sweet, and carries the writer back to his Hud- 
son Highlands. 

Some plants especially love to nestle beneath 
pines. Among these is the one-flowered pyrola or 
moneses uniflow. This has the wax-like beauty of 
all its kind, to which is super-added a wonderful 
fragrance—haunting and delicious. 

The purple ladies’ slippers also love the pines, but 
-of course are now out of flower. We tread in deep 
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cushions of billowy moss, through which stream 
tangles of gound-pine and creeping-jenny. The 
sweet Linnaen does not, as afrule, grow beneath 
the pines, but it is often so close to them under firs 
and balsams that they may count it in. In the 
darkest and most secluded nook we now and then 
stumble upon a group of Indian-pipes, most weird 
of plants. They are in their prime, of purest white ; 
later they become blackish. Perhaps some fay of 
nicotian habit has had ambition to color them. 

Difficult is it, indeed, to fix attention upon any, 
even the most fascinating book, while the greater 
part of nature lies open before one. 

William Whitman Bailey. 
Franconia, N. H. 
-0--0-@-0-@-e- 


GLIMPSES OF TRUTH. 


BY BISHOP J]. E. SPALDING. 





We long for what is permanent, yet the beauty 
which never changes wearies us. Were the flowers 
to retain their freshness they would lose their charm. 
Were a fair child to remain what it is it would come 
to appear to be unnatural. A work of art, if it be 
near us day by day, ceases to delight us. The im- 
mortal minds which from our bookshelves make 
ceaseless appeal to us are neglected. Familiarity 
breeds contempt and custom makes stale. 'The good 
that is at hand we care not for, but venture life and 
fortune io seek that which lies afar. 

Merely te know what a world of wisdom and 
heauty is asleep around me in my books is joy and 
strength, even while I leave them unvisited, as a 
mother is happy sitting by the cradle of her slumber- 
ing child, though forgetting him her thoughts 
wander far away. 

They who have nothing to say have often the 
most irresistible impulse to speak. 

To give pleasure is easily within the reach of the 
young, the frivolous, and the rich; but only the wise 
and loving give joy. 

Habit need not give greater strength; it is suffi- 
cient that it enable us to do the things we ought 
with greater ease. 

Tt shall never be well with thee if the conscious- 
ness of doing well is not sufficient for thy peace.— 
Glimpses of Truth. 





_—_— + @---@ 


The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday 
Among the fields above the sea 
Among the winds at play: 
Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 
Among the singing of the birds, 
The huniming of the bees. 


The foolish fears of what might happen— 
I cast them all away 
Among the celover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay; 
Among the husking of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are born 
Out in the fields with God. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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A NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL TRIP.—(I.) 


BY W. SCOTT, BOSTON. 


Leaving Boston in the early morning by the 
Hoosac tunnel route, I passed through a region 
of much natural beauty and variety from the low 
and rolling country of eastern Massachusetts to the 
high lands and mountains east of the Connecticut 
valley. On the way I was interested in a number 
of young people traveling .by rail to the State 
Norma! school at Fitchburg. The use of the rail- 
road, steam, and electric, for school going is com- 
paratively recent, but it is already extensive and 
promises to grow indefinitely. 

The Deerfield valley is one of the most attrac- 
tive of New England. The railroad winds along 
the river grazes the rocks here and there, bridges 
the river, and furnishes mountain views, near and 
distant. Mr. Enneking, the artist, who has made a 
study of New England scenery, thinks this general 
region one of the finest in the world. 

A wagon ride from Shelburne Falls along the 
Deerfieid river brought us to East Charlemont. 
On the way we passed the road leading to Ash- 
field, whose annual academy dinners have been 
made fzmous by such eminent speakers as Profes- 
sor Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard University 
and President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University 
anc summer residents of the town. On one side of 
Charlemont lies the town of Buckland, in which 
Mary Lyon, the founder of Mt. Holyoke Seminary 
(now Ccllege), was born, and on the other side 
the prosperous mountain town of Heath, 
where Miss Laura Fisher of Boston holds the 
summer session of her kindergarten teachers’ 
school. 

(he local farmers’ club that I was to attend has 
a history of thirty years. There were assembled 
men, women, and children, filling the Congrega- 
tional church, whose pastor, the late Rev. Lyman 
Whiting, recently died, aged eighty-nine years. 
‘The morning was devoted to social features, fol- 
lowed by an _ excellent dinner, for whatever 
changes have occurred in this country, the art of 
good cookery still flourishes. The afternoon was 
given to a lecture on “Rural Education,” followed 
by a discussion. The clergymen from adjoining 
towns and the superintendent of schools, whose 
district comprises five towns—the largest in area in 
Massachusetts—participated in the discussion. 

I was the guest of a semi-retired farmer who re- 
turns from a successful agricultural career in IIli- 
nois to spend his vigorous age in this section. He 
has a telephone and a rural mail box at his door, 
while cne of the great through railway routes is 
near by. 

I took the train at Shelburne Falls for North- 
ampton and thence to Amherst by electrics. Am- 
herst Cellege and the State College at Amherst, 
Smith College at Northampton, and Mt. Holyoke 
College at South Hadley, are all more prosperous 


rises 


then ever before. The whole region has natural 
beauty, wealth, good educational, social, and 
civic traditions. The State College has a 


large landed property and good buildings, with a 
government experiment station. The “better 


farming” car which made a recent tour of the state, 
under the charge of Professor Brooks of the 
State College, is wintering here. 

Conditions differ greatly from what they were a 
few years ago. The trolley and steam lines have 
brought this group of colleges nearer together. 
This close proximity may lead to joint professor- 
ships, lectureships, and other co-operative features. 
The library necessities of the colleges and region 
may bring to pass a federation of libraries, or a 
unification under one chief librarian with an effec- 
tive branch library system. The friction in 
Northampton between the Forbes library and 
Smith College which, as outsiders judge, should be 
adjusted in a friendly and equitable way, suggests 
whether a revision of the whole library question 
for this important educational area may not secure 
greater economy and efficiency in library service. 

The relation of the State College as a centre for 
the extension of agricultural instruction to the 
other colleges, the large secondary schools at 
Holvoke, Springfield, and at other points in the 
valley, and to the State Normal school, at West- 


field, is also worthy of consideration. The teach- 
ers of adaptive agriculture in the schools will 
probably come from the agricultural colleges. 


The state commission on industrial training in 
view of this probability advised that a department 
of pedagogy be opened at the State College to 
familiarize students with the history of education 
aud teaching methods, and to train teachers who 
shall be qualified to introduce suitable agricultural 
instruction in the rural, and possibly in urban 
schools. This suggestion was adopted by the last 
legislature. The late report of the National Edu- 
cauicna: Association on “Industrial Training in 
Rural Schools,” showing what is done in the 
United States and Canada, and outlining a working 
plan for such instruction from the elementary 
school through the college, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to this side of public education. 

These who remember Mt. Holyoke Seminary a 
score Oi years ago will be surprised to see the 
group of noble buildings which now constitute the 
college. The superb natural environment of the 
college, embracing rich uplands, mountain, forest, 
and river, remain much the same as before, but 
otherwise the change is complete and for the bet- 
ter. The growth in number of students at both 
Mt. Holyoke and Smith Colleges during the past 
decade has been remarkable. 





ON $500 A YEAR. 


It is a semi-official statement that no woman can 
live respectably on less than $500 a year unless she 
lives with her family, and yet more than a third of 
a million women teachers in the United States have 
to live on less than $500 a year. The Woman's 
Educational Association has figured out the im- 
possibility of living on less; now let some associa- 
tion help us to get this indispensable amount for 
every teacher. 
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MARK TWAIN IN ACADEMIC ROBES. 


It must have taxed the imagination of some of 
Britain’s literary lights to think of America’s 
greatest humorist standing amid the elect at Ox- 
ford’s latest convocation and of his being ad- 
dressed by Lord Curzon the chancellor in these 
words :— 

“Most jocund, pleasant, and humorous man who 
shake the sides of all the circuit of the earth with 
your native joyousness, I, by my authority and 
that of the entire university, admit vou to the 
honorary degree of Doctor in Letters.” 

Some years ago in a favorable review of one of 
Mark Twain’s books, Andrew Lang had this to 
say: “If you praise him (Twain) among persons of 
culture they cannot believe you are serious. 
They call him a Barbarian. They won't hear of 
him.” In their estimate, if Lang is serious, aca- 
demic robes are for academic people; and it is a 
bit of university tripling when the gay mantle of a 
Doctor of Letters is authorized for one who never 
shared in university life and labor. 

Because Americans knew him better, as some- 
thing more than a humorist, they experienced no 
shock when Yale conferred an honorary A. M. 
upon him in 1888, and an L. H. D. in 1901. These 
honors to him were not misplaced. True, Mark 
Twain did not know the inside of a school after 
he was twelve years old, for then family bereave- 
ments and exigencies thrust the lad out to the 
great field of toil. But the vears succeeding 
proved that there was a capacity for learning in the 
little Missouri boy which could not be suppressed 
by any unfavorable circumstances. And the hcnor 
belongs to him, and without stint, of rising above 
the poverties of his early days, and making the 
most of himself and his meagre opportunities. 

The fact is that Mark Twain's career is as ro- 
mantic as it is realistic. And both the romance 
and the realism are worth re-telling. Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens—for such is his real name— 
was born in the then obscure hamlet of Florida, 
Mo., in 1835. The common schools of Hanni‘al 
were his training ground until he was twelve. 
Then he was placed at a printer’s case: and in a 
few vears became a “‘cub-pilot” on a Mississippi 
steamboat, where he saw all kinds of life. But 
the Civil war soon ended the pilot experience, for 
the great river was blockaded. His brother was 
appointed governor of territorial Nevada, and 
made him his private secretary for a time. Then 
came mining experiences, with many more experi- 
ences than emoluments; and then the return to the 
printing office. The city editorships of the Vir- 
ginia City Enterprise followed, and it seemed as 
if this service was the limit of life’s horizon. 

But fate had a most kindly surprise in store for 
him. He was known by all his comrades as a 
genuine humorist. He had as large a treasury of 
stories as Abraham Lincoln; and could reel them 
off as deftly as the man from Illinois. Why not 
publish them? suggested his friends. Publica- 
tion, however, was not to be found at that time 
among his wildest dreams. He had never written 
anything: worth while——so his modesty hinted ; end 
he never expected to. But the importunity of his 
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friends prevailed, and he sent a manuscript to the 
publisher, thinking it would be his first and last. 
To his intense amazement, the book was a suc- 
cess, and an appreciative public called for more 
copy. To this request he made answer with an- 
other work, humbly imagining that this would sur- 
feit his readers. But from that day to the pres- 
ent the clamor for his works has not ceased. Ac- 
cording to the “Book Buyer,” his books by 1590 
had passed the half-million mark in America alone, 


to say nothing of a large foreign sale. [In these 
years the circulation of “Innocents Abroad” was 
over 125,000 copies. And “Tom Sawyer’ and 
“Huckleberry Finn” were not far behind the ‘In- 


nocents.” 

How did he come to choose so singular a rom 
de plume as “Mark Twain”? It came out of his 
pilot experience. The Mississippi steamers were 
compelled to make large use of the lead in making 
soundings. And when the leadsman found the 
depth to be two fathoms, twelve feet, or more, 
he would sing to the pilot “mark twain’! It was 
this that occurred to him when he was looking 
about for a pen name, and he chose it and has 
never abandoned it. Nor does anybody wish him 
to change it. 

Not only have his stories the element of real 
humor in them, grotesque and exaggerated at 
times, but always humor, but they abound in the 


American vernacular, which, if it is not polished, 


is yet most expressive and forceful. And vet his 
acquaintance with language is far beyond this 
vernacular. At times his speech is a well of Eng- 
lish undefiled. There are passages in “Life on the 
Mississippi” where there are as elegant bits of 
diction as can be found in Fennimore Cooper or 
Washington Irving. Few men are better versed 
in modern literature than he. He is an ardent ad- 
mirer of Browning, and has guided a Browning 
class for vears. His parlor readings of Shakes- 
peare are described as ‘a masterly performance.” 
and the best society of Hartford—his home town- 

attend and enjoy thesé readings. Not many men 
have read history more extensively, or remember 
it more tenaciously. He has acquired both French 
and German, can read and write both languages, 


and can converse in them fairly well. And he has 
that broadened intelligence which comes from ex- 
tended travel_—an intelligence that has not been 


borrowed from a Baedeker. 

A man is known by the company he keeps. 
And Mark Twain's literary associates have been 
and are of a high rank. Mrs. Harriet [Beecher 
Stowe was an intimate neighbor. Charles Dud- 
lev Warner collaborated with him Howel’s es- 
teems him highly, has written of him charmingly. 
Stockton, Lang, Twichell, Max ©’Rell, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Aldrich, and many others were 
or are on his long list of literary friends. CC. J. 
France has written him up “as an educator,” S. F 
Moffet, “‘as an interpreter of American character” 
R. E. Phillips, “as more than a humorist’; 
Laguna, “as a prospective classic”: and Professor 
Phelps of Yale, “as humorist and philosopher.” 
The magazines and reviews have always welcomed 
him. MecClure’s has given us his portraits in all 
ages and stages. Few authors have had a more 
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extended literary fellowship. His versatility in 
literature is acknowledged even by those who 
prefer his humor and satire. 

Mark Twain has splendidly repaired all early 
lacks, and, the credit of it belongs largely to him- 
self. And yet no man has spoken more warmly 
of the value. of an early education than he. He 
would not counsel any boy to follow his method of 
acquisition,—a method which was forced upon 
him by circumstances instead of being chosen as 
ideal. His own children have had the best the 
school could offer them. 

An American was walking with a clerical guide 
under the arches of Chester Cathedral in England, 
and said to his guide: “This is something that we 
have not in our country.” 

“Yes!” was the response; “but you have a few 
things that we have not.” 

“What, for instance?” said the visitor. 

“Well, you have Mark Twain!” was the prompt 
and appreciative answer. 

And judging by recent events in England con- 
nected with the humorist’s visit, he is honored as 
sincerely there as he is on his native heath. 


~~. sa. _ 


i sa 


THE LITERATURE OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
SCHOLAR. 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 





[Extract from his address at the Westfield, 
Mass., Normal school.] 

I think there is no boastfulness in claiming that 
there is not any other river in the -world upon 
whose banks and in whose valley there have stood, 
either in historic times or at the present day, 
sO many institutions of learning as beside our own 
Connecticut. Well up toward its source is Dart- 
mouth College, greatest of all “small” colleges, 
which tomorrow will be a university. As soon as 
the river enters our own commonwealth it sees 
Northfield and Mt. Hermon. What a _ remark- 
able group of colleges is that which embraces Am- 
herst College. the Agricultural College, Mt. Hol- 
yoke and Smith, all within half a dozen miles of 
each other, at the most magnificent point in the val- 
lev. At Hartford is Trinity; at Middletown are 
Wesleyan and the Berkeley divinity school. Say- 
brook. at the mouth of our beloved river, was the 
first seat of Yale College; there it did its work 
through its noble pioneering years; and it is not a 
big stretch to count New Haven, whither it moved 
after a dozen or fifteen years, in the Connecticut 
valley. 

Besides the great institutions which we name. 
how many are the historic academies. and now the 
high schools, which shed lustre upon the beautiful 
towns beside our beautiful river: and how high is 
the standard which, through all these vears has 
been maintained in the public schools of the valley. 
There is not in the whole world, I say, a region 
which has been more richly blessed with education- 
al opportunities and educational devotion. A nor- 
mal school, like this Westfield school of yours, is to 
be congratulated for its situation in this happy val- 
ley. and for all the inspirations of its atmosphere 
and its great history, 
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PRODUCING SCIENTIFIC LOVE. 

[President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University is devot- 
ing himself just now to scientific love and its production, 
Here are some of his deductions for a study of a thousand 
cases of youthful love.] 

The order of points specified as most admired in 
the other sex by the young men and women in 
their ’teens is as follows: Eyes, hair, teeth, stat- 
ure and size, feet, brows, complexion, cheeks, form 
of head, throat, ears, chin, hands, neck, nose, nails, 
and even fingers and shape of face. In Drew’s 
census of 356 love poems of college students, eyes 
and hair also lead, where kisses are often unreal and 
dreams fancied. Charms of hands, sweetheart’s 
songs, pout, sigh, smile and even chewing gum are 
also specialized fascinations. 

Eight per cent. of the young men are susceptible 
to sloping shoulders; seven per cent. of the girls 
specify broad shoulders ; ten per cent. favor regular 
and six per cent. white teeth; long lashes charm 
five per cent. of the young men; long, clean or pink 
finger nails are often given; arched eyebrows 
among girls find a special susceptibility in four per 
cent. of the youths, while cowlicks charm three per 
cent. Often the specializations of taste and pref- 
erence lay great stress upon the color of the hair 
or shape of the hands or fingers. A nose slightly 
retrousse, a long neck, prominent eyes, dimples and 
even freckles have special erogenic power. 

Passing to movement or acts, the voice has far 
the greater number of preferences. Some are af- 
fected by a high, some by a low voice: the rising 
inflection, clearness, flexibility, a lisp, special into- 
nations, accents or even dialects are often prepotent. 
Mode of laughing comes next, while carriage, 
gait, gesture, movement or roll of the eves, poise of 
the head and shoulders, mode of fanning, use of 
handkerchief, holding the dress, wav of sitting or 
sighing may each have a special pre-eminence. 

In dress or toilet, hair leads, and length, mode of 
parting, dressing, curling or bows are detailed. 
Rings, bracelets, and ribbons come next, with the 
girls; and with the boys, clothes that fit, especially 
those at the shoulders and waists. Canes, glasses, 
furs, collars, teeth filled with gold, clean linen, 
white handkerchiefs, pronounced style in the hats 
and even parasols, mode of wearing watch charms, 
stvle of collars, frizzes or coils, neatness—all have 
adherents. 

Conversely, dislikes are no less pronounced: 
Prominent deep-set eyelids, fullmess of neck, ears 
that stand out, brows that meet, broad or long feet, 
high cheek bones, light eyes, large nose, small stat- 
ure, long neck or teeth, bushy brows, pimples, red 
hair, and a score of other points. 

Of abhorred habits the following lead; Snuffing, 
lisping, rolling of eyes, loud voice, ’er and ’um-ing, 
pausing in talk, gesticulations, sarcastic smiles, 
hard or tasteless laugh, stiffness in movement and 
swaggering. 

Other dislikes are: Earrings worn by men: lost 
teeth; neglect of style, bangs, thumb rings, hat on 
side in man, short hair in woman, baldness, ultra 
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stvle. clothes that do not fit, monacles, flashy ties, 
untidy linen, handkerchiefs in colors, furs and rings 
for men and cheap and course dress. 

Resemblances to animals play a great and sur- 
prising role in adolescence among dislikes. Re- 
semblances suggested by face, voice, motion or 
character, are monkey, dog, parrot, pig, bird, pea- 
cock, cat, hen, donkey, sheep, rabbit, bear, and fox. 

Qualities disliked are impertinence, flattery, af- 
fectations, boldness, complaints, bashfulness, lan- 
guor, criticism, deliberation, overgallantry, and 
frankness. 

These are the alphabetical or sociological mate- 
rial of which romantic love is so largely composed. 
Where trivial they often eclipse great qualities, and 
one trait may be magnified bevond all bounds. 

Normally social preferences no doubt are often 
consciously and still more unconciously associated 
with liking for individuals. They are instinctively 
organized parts of a large whole, so that when one 
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who embodies in his or her own person most of 
these traits is met with love may suddenly recog- 
nize and focus on its own. Love is in this view 
the practical culmination of self-knowledge which 
is aware of defects. 


He finds the following definitions by alienists of 
love of the kind that is described in novels: Emotive 
delusion, fixed idea, rudimentary paranoia, psychic 
neurasthenia, psychic emotive obsession and ept- 
sodic symptoms of hereditary degeneracy. In any 
case aesthetic taste is unconsciously being culti- 
vated over a wide range of topics. Female coyness 
and reluctance or refusal is so deep-seated as to be- 
lie the biblical imputation that this sex made the 
first advances. The world owes to her the pre- 
cious and primal motive of reserve. All through 
the animal series she leads. 

Modesty is at root mode, and woman is its 
priestess. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. 
“ The simple life, then, seems to come to this — the attachment of oneself in absolute 
devotion to the great things, to the real and the true things, the embarking of our whole 
fortunes in them, whatever may happen. What we eat, drink, or wear will not greatly 


trouble us.” 


THE SPLENDOR OF NIAGARA. 
BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


[We give place to the following extract, not so much 
because of the entrancing picture it gives of the great 
cataract, but as a model of graphic description in lan- 
guage that can scarcely be excelled.—Ed. } 


Before my balcony the great cataract is thunder- 
ing, smoking, glittering with green and white roll- 
ers and rapids, hurling the waters of a whole conti- 
nent in splendor and speed over the sharp ledges 
of the long brown rock by which Erie, ‘the Broad” 
steps proudly down to Ontario, “the Beautiful.” 

The smaller but very imposing American Falls 
speaks with the louder voice of the two, because its 
coiling spirals of twisted and furious flood crash in 
full impulse of descent upon the talus of massive 
boulders heaped up at its foot. 

The resounding impact of water on rocks, the 
clouds of water-smoke which rise high in air 
and the river below churned into a whirling cream 
of eddy and surge-and backwater, unite in a com- 
posite effect, at once magnificent and bewildering. 

Far away Niagara River is seen winding eagerly 
to its prodigious leap. You can discern the line of 
the first breakers, where the river fee's the fatal 
draw of the cataracts, its current seeming sud 
denly to leap forward, stimulated by mad desire, a 
hidden spell. a dreadful and irresistible doom. 

Far back along the gilded surface of the upper 
stream, these lines of dancing, tossing, eager, anx- 
ious and fate-impelled breakers and billows multi- 
ply their white ranks, and spread and close together 
their leaping ridges into a wild chaos of racing 


waves as the brink is approached. And then, at 
the brink, there is a curious pause—the momentary 
peace of the irrevocable. Those mad upper waters 
—reaching the great leap—are suddenly all quiet 
and glassy, and rounded and green as the border 
of a field of rye, while they turn the angle of the 
dreadful ledge and hurl themselves into the snow- 
white gulf of noise and mist and mystery under- 
neath. 

There is nothing more translucently green nor 
more perennially still and lovely than Niagara the 
greater. At this, her awful brink, the whole archi- 
trave of the main abyss gleams like a fixed and glo- 
rious work wrought in polished aquamarine or em- 
erald. This exquisitly colored cornice of the enor- 
mous water-fall—this brim of bright tranquillity 
between fervor of rush and fury of plunge—is its 
principal feature, and stamps it as far more beauti- 
ful than terrible. Even the central solemnity and 
shudder-fraught miracle of the monstrous uproar 
and glory is rendered exquisite, reposeful, and 
soothing by the lovely rainbows hanging over the 
turmoil and clamor. 

From its crest of chrysoprase and silver, indeed, 
to its broad foot of milky foam and of its white- 
stunned waves, too broken and too dazed to begin 
at first to float away, Niagara appears not terrible, 
but divinely and deliciously graceful, glad and lov- 
ely—a specimen of the splendor of water at its fin- 
est—a sight to dwell and linger in the mind with 
ineffaceable images of happy and grateful thought, 
by no means to affect it in seeing or to haunt it in 
future days of memory with any wild reminiscen- 


ces of terror or of gloom 
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THE -WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES. —(XXXVIIL.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


SEOUL: THE EYE OF KOREA. 

The Russo-Japanese war completely altered the 
status of affairs in the far East. And it was inevi- 
table, among other things, that Korea should par- 
ticipate in the changes. Her relations to Japan 
especially were necessitated to become more 1inti- 
mate and important, for she must be by her geo- 
graphical situation, a buffer state between the 
Island Empire and northern Asia. Poorly ruled 
and unprogressive as she was, the influence of 
Japan could not fail to be a factor in her future. 

But the Emperor of the Hermit Kingdom set 
himself steadily against all progressive develop- 
ment. Korea must remain Korean, out of re- 
spect to ancestral codes and customs. So he re- 
sented the presence and the persuasions of the 
Japanese resident-general, and turned down every 
measure that looked toward the regeneration of 
his land. 

A party of progress was, however, organized, 
and under Japanese leadership became influential 
enough to demand and ultimately secure the ab- 
dication of the emperor. That such a move should 
be attended by serious disturbances was logically 
to be expected. The Emperor was almost an ab- 
solute monarch, with power of life and death over 
even the noblest of the land. Almost divine hon- 
ors were paid him. It was sacrilege even to pro- 
nounce his name. Every rider had to dismount 
when passing his palace. Every visitor had to ap- 
proach the throne with his face bowed to the floor. 
Under such conditions any suggestion to unseat 
him, no matter though it appeared justifiable to 
outside nations, was nothing short of the blackest 
kind of treason. 

Yet his dethronement had to come; for not even 
he could be allowed to block the wheels of 
progress. Even the “Elder Statesmen,” on whom 
he relied as counsellors, felt that he must either 


change or go. As change he could not or would 
not, nothing was left to him but retirement. It 


must have been a truly dramatic scene when the 
Premier and Cabinet invaded his palace, recounted 
before his face his duplicities and failures, gave 
their reasons for the step they were compelled to 
take, and then placed before him the document of 
abdication for him to sign. Of course he was 
greatly agitated and perturbed, but he was help- 
less in the face of the ministerial demands. With 
trembling hand he signed the fateful paper, and 
after forty-four years of rule stepped down and out 
in favor of his son. 

But the Emperor had friends, and intrigues and 
riots attended his enforced abdication. Specially 
did the mobs lay the blame for his undoing upon 
the Japanese. So their shops and residences were 
attacked, with cries of death to their inmates, but 
the Korean constabulary drove the rioters awav 
and preserved the peace. ; 

Just how far the Japanese were responsible for 
the abdication it is difficult at this distance to de- 
termine. Probably a share of the responsibility 
must be laid on Korean shoulders. But the out- 


come suggests that back of the movement lay the 
inspiration at least of Japan. In the agreement 
with the new Emperor, which is now duly signed 
and sealed, the Emperor is bound by solemn 
clauses not to do this or that without the consent 
of the Japanese resident-general. And if words 
have any meaning, Korea has yielded up her im- 
perial self-control, and has accepted the suzerainty 
of Japan. What this may mean in the future, no 
prophet can forecast; but it has certainly dis- 
quieted the nerves of several other nations, who 
for some time have been fearing some such re- 
sult. 


Korea means “The Land of Morning Calm.” 
And Seoul is its capital city. The city lies several 
miles inland from Chemulpo, its seaport. There 
is no decent road to it. There is a rude roadway 
for bullock carts, and at certain seasons the mud is 
almost bottomless. 

Isabella Bird Bishop thinks that Seoul has “a 
sort of wild picturesqueness that compares favor- 
ably with that of almost any other capital in the 
world.” It is surrounded by hills that may fairiy 
be considered mountains. And in spring the 
mountain slopes are radiant with the blossoms of 
the azalea, plum, cherry, and peach. 

It is a walled city, the wall being twenty-five to 
forty feet high, and fourteen miles in length. It 
has eight gates, to which are given high-soundinz 
titles, such as: “The Gate of Bright Amiability,” 
“The Gate of High Ceremony,” and “The Gate of 
Elevated Humanity.” Outside the walls are many 
pretty walks and rides, but these are rendered un- 
safe by the presence of tigers and leopards. 

Within the walls are huddled together—many 
in indescribable squalor—some 220,000 people. 
Aside from the imperial palace, a few other public 
buildings, and the residences of the various lega- 
tions, the shops and dwellings and the most 
wretched apologies for business houses and homes. 
The houses are hovels, one story high, with 
thatched roofs, mud walls, and paper windows, if 
there are any windows at all. 

Many of the streets are nothing but filthy lanes, 
filled with half-naked children and mangy dogs. 
These ill-smelling alleys are crowded by day with 
pedestrians, and bulls carrying fuel and other com- 


modities; while at night they are unlit and un- 
safe. 





The usual shops have a stock that would be 
dear at $10, and are so small that the goods are 
all in reach of the hand. The shops and streets 
occupied by the Japanese are very clean and neat, 
and their dwellings are dainty and _ attractive. 
Here also the women go unveiled, in greatest con- 
trast to the Korean women, who are heavily veiled. 
It is well that the latter are hidden from publicity, 
for they are by no means comely. They are slaves 
to the laundry, for their husbands wear so much 
white cotton that the wife is kept perpetually 
washing. 





{Continued on page 158.) 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS SIGNIFY.—( Il. ) 
THE SCHOOL AND THE SCHOOLS. 

The American public school plan is now so 
vast, the provision for free public education is so 
adequate for the needs of our complex civiliza- 
tion, and the influence of error and of truth in 
theory and practice is so far-reaching that there is 
no greater field for statesmanship than in the 
mastery of the possibility of good and the liability 
of error in the plan for making the connection for 
each child with the fountain of wisdom and of 
truth through the public school system. One in- 
exhaustible series of problems for the clearest- 
headed statesman and the warmest-hearted publi- 
cist is, the inter-relation of the schools in the 
schools, of the variety in the unity of public educa- 
tion, 

The school system is articulated like the verte- 
bra. Without the spinal axis it would be as flabby 
as the oyster. With not a few school people it is 
like the earth worm,—to be cut off anywhere 
without injury to either part. To the educator, 
however, in the schools or out, from the kinder- 
garten to the professional school, it is a jointed 
life, an articulated system, in which each period is 
distinct without being independent. These are 
the vertebrae,—the preliminary, including the 
kindergarten and the two initial primary years; the 
fundamental, including the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades; the elementary or pivotal, the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth; the preparatory, or develop- 
mental, from the ninth to the twelfth; the collegi- 
ate or academic, from the thirteenth to the six- 
teenth; the professional from the seventeenth to 
the nineteenth. Each has its own definite mis- 
sion, its own opportunities and responsibilities re- 
quiring its own preparation and adaptation. To 
appreciate all this is of itself a notable achieve- 
ment; not to understand it is to handicap oneself 
to the end. 
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EDUCATION 


WHAT DOES THE SCHOOL DO FOR THE READING 
HABITS OF THE PEOPLE? 


The schools have always taught children to read, 
but teaching them what to read and establishing a 
habit of reading good literature through life is 
comparatively a recent school attainment. 

No child goes through any elementary school in 
a progressive community without having read and 
enjoyed more classic English than the ordinary 
college lad read in school and college a quarter of 
a century since. 

Nor is this all, children actually get a discrimi- 
nating taste for good literature now and a distaste 
for exciting bad books and weak goodish books. 

The books taken from the public libraries by 
people who have entered the public schools within 
the last twelve years are on the average twice as 
high-toned as of those who left school more than 
eight years ago. To state it otherwise, those who 
left school before the modern good reading era 
read 66 per cent. more cheap books per capita than 
those who have entered the schools within the last 
twelve years. In the schools pupils read ten times 
as much classic English in the first few grades as 
foimerly, and from three to five times as much 
from the fifth to the twelfth year. 

Who can estimate the value to the public of 
changing from silly, sentimental or baddish books 
to masterpieces in prose and verse? What does it 
mean to change such comradeship for children and 
young people? What does it mean when such 
friendships in literature are to last for life? 


<0c4+0-4> a 
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IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


The following letter deserves editorial atten- 
tion :— 





“Mt. Airy, Phila., June 14, 1907. 
“Dear sir:— 

“The Journal of Education, in an issue of a 
date some ‘months past, gave a list of states in 
which recognition is given to high grade teachers’ 
certificates from other states. Is it possible to 
give details of the degree of credit? I believe 
many teachers desire such knowledge. The varia- 
tion in requirements is perhaps great, but several 
points might be answered. 

“1. Is a normal, college, or state certificate 
given credit? 

“2. Is the credit by terms of a law; is it op- 
tional with the state board; is it optional with the 
local superintendent or board? 

“Is there a lack of competent teachers at pres- 
ent? From my experience, I have been inclined 
to doubt a scarcity, such as the current papers and 
magazines assert. 

“These questions are not asked with a view of 
a personal reply, but as a suggestion for treatment 
in your paper. 

“Yours truly, 
Philip 7 

The degree of credit differs widely :— 

1. Many normal school certificates are given 
full credit in some states. For instance the New 
Hampshire State Normal school is specified in some 
states. In the case of other states special schools 
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in a state are singled out. 
school is the most widely recognized of all normal 


I think the Albany 


schools. College certificates are less recognized, 
I think, though some, like Teachers’ College, is 
universally accepted if anything is. A state certifi- 
cate is the most likely of anything to be accepted, 
that is, the highest certificate in a state. 

I think it is never “law” but by the courtesy of the 
state board upon the recommendation of the state 
board of education. In many cases, as in Cali- 
fornia, it is left to the county superintendent. 

3. There is certainly a great lack of experienced 
normal school graduates. There are enough candi- 
dates, and they have the regulation low grade cer- 
tificates, but officials never like anything but a 
permanent or professional certificate. They much 
prefer this and a normal school diploma and the 
supply of such teachers is no where near sufficient. 


ede i Duct 


_—. 


TAKE THE SCHOOLS INTO THE OPEN. 


Talk about Utopia, why not plan something 
really Utopean? Take all high schools out of the 
business section, put them in the country, and give 
them an estate. No matter how far you go out, 
get out where there would be a glorious out-of- 
door life, with trees, lawns, seashore, lake, or river, 
if possible. Spread out the buildings. Give each 
school year a building all its own, and each subject 
its own home. 

Then let a school day be of eight hours, with a 
dining hall, as inexpensive as the present luncheon 
counter, but more human. Let all studying be 
done at the school. 

The transportation problem would be simple, be- 
cause they would be going counter to the crowd. 
Now the pupils go in town when everyone else 
goes; then they would travel when cars would be 
relatively empty. 

Wooden buildings or simple brick buildings 
would be all sufficient. No elevators, not more 
than one flight of stairs. The expense would be 
less than now, and school life would be infinitely 


better from the standpoint of health, morals, and 
culture. 
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THE WHEELER-ANDREWS LESSON. 

Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler and Dr. E. Benja- 
min Andrews have recently declined university 
presidencies of $15,000 each. It is known that 
this was the salary that the fomer declined, and it 
is rumored to have been the salary declined by the 
latter. Here are two noble men placing them- 
selves on record as being more interested in com- 
pleting and perfecting the work in which they are 
engaged than in the added thousands that they 
might have added to their bank acount. In these 
two notable records we especially rejoice just at 
this time when America is suspected of being 
money crazed, when we are in the midst of a great 
crusade for better pay for teachers. There is 
cause for rejoicing in the fact that two institutions 
have realized the necessity of offering a salary of 
$15,000 as much as in the fact that state universi- 
ties are highly attractive, and the leadership 
thereof is regarded as a mission. Here are two 
eminent Christian scholars content to make a great 
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sacrifice, personally and financially, to stay with a 
“godless” public institution. The lessons are 
many. 
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“ONLY A YEAR.” 


Some one writes for a Boston paper anony- 
mously, but with a voucher that gives him stand- 
ing, as follows: “There is a tendency to load our 
public secondary schools for the first year with 
pupils who remain a year only and consequently 
get but a smattering of subjects they never use in 
after life.” Indeed! What a sentence to come 
from the pen of a thoughtful (?) man or woman! 
“Only a year”! Only a year in German or French, 
in chemistry or physics, in history or literature, in 
geometry or algebra! 

“A smattering.” A year in any one of these 
subjects gives one a start so that he can continue 
the study intelligently or with relative ease. A 
year opens any of these subjects so that one is 
at home in the subject. He is never wholly ill at 
ease in any one of these subjects. German or 
French never has terror for him thereafter as it 
does to one who knows nothing of it. In algebra 
or geometry it makes him relatively a master, in 
chemistry or physics he lives in a different world 
from that in which he would have lived but for that 
one year. 

“Never use in after life!’ Which of these will 
he never use? The man who knows the relation 
of known and unknown quantities, who knows the 
axioms, who knows the significance of an equa- 
tion can never be the same man as one who has not 
learned them. He cannot help using the knowl- 
edge that he gets in the first year in the high 
school. ‘The institution in knowledge is never 
“smattering.” It is not profound, is not deep nor 
high, but it is the introduction, it is the base line, 
and is never “smattering.” 


<> a. t+ 
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R. H, HALSEY. 


On the twenty-fifth instant, while in camp 
with his only son, of whom he was exceedingly 
fond, Mr. R. H. Halsey, principal of the State 
Normal school, at Oshkosh, Wis., was instantly 
killed by the discharge of a gun in the hands of 
his son who was cleaning it on the assumption that 
it was not loaded. Mr. Halsey was one of the 
ablest school men of the country, was one of the 
half dozen men always talked of for the great pub- 
lic school positions. He was a graduate of Wil- 
liams College, had been superintendent of schools 
at Oshkosh and at Binghampton, N. Y., and after 
his return to Oshkosh was one of the normal 
school leaders of the state. His home was his 
castle, and the church was as dear to him as his 
school. He linked his home to his school and 
church more completely than any other man whom 
[ have known. He had a young men’s class in the 
church that was exceedingly interesting. It was 
my, privilege to be the guest of his class when he 
gave us a dinner party in his home. I have never 
known anything quite as interesting as this was 
taken in all its setting. No educator in the state 
would be more missed, and no citizen of Oshkosh 
would be a greater loss than he will be. 
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NOTABLE TRIBUTE TO LANGDON. 


Joseph J. Dwyer, president of the Independence 
League of California has this to say of William H. 
Langdon, recently superintendent of San Fran- 
cisco :-— 

“Earthquake and fire made history in San Fran- 
cisco in April of. last year. The moral energy of 
a few stalwart men is making history of a different 
kind here now, and furnishing one of the most re- 
markable chapters in American municipal annals. 
In November, 1905, there were elected a mayor, a 
board of supervisors consisting of eighteen men, a 
district attorney, and other city officials needless 
to mention. The mayor was Eugene E. Schmitz, 
now a convicted felon, he having been tried by jury 
and found guilty of extortion on June 13 last. 
The eighteen supervisors were all of them “bood- 
lers,” self-confessed. . The twentieth man, Dis- 
trict Attorney William H. Langdon, was honest. 
Like Abdiel stood he, faithful among the faithless ; 
and it is due to him that the present crusade 
against corruption was begun. The work was 
started last October, when the now famous Oliver 
grand jury was impaneled. Langdon was then 
stumping the state as a candidate of the Inde- 
pendence League for governor, but he rushed back 
to the city, abandoning his canvass at the call of 
official duty.” 


—~ == 
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DEXTER TO PORTO RICO. 


Dr. Edwin Grant Dexter, head of the depart- 
ment of education of the University of Illinois, re- 
signs to accept the superintendency of schools at 
Porto Rico. We confess to a deep sense of regret 
that Dr. Dexter is to make this transfer. His 
position at Champaign was as promising as one 
need ask. He is distinctly a scholarly student of 
education. Had he remained at Champaign he 
would have made other important contributions 
to educational literature. But he goes to a purely 
administrative field in which he has had slight 
opportunity to demonstrate his mastery. He be- 
lieves the new field offers limitless advantages for 
patriotic educational service and the administra- 
tive feature of education is attractive to him. 
Deeply as we regret his choice from the stand- 
point of professional education, we are sure that 
what is its loss is Porto Rico’s gain. 


———_———-#-- 9 -0-@-e--@-e- 


Harry A. Garfield, oldest son of the late Presi- 
dent, who has been elected to succeed President 
Hopkins of Williams College, was born in Hiram, 
O., October 11, 1863. His father was a graduate 
of Williams in the class of 1856, and was 
on his way to Williamstown to attend the reunion 
of his class in 1881 when he was assassinated. The 
president-elect of Williams, before his appoint- 
ment to Princeton in 1903, was prominent in com- 
mercial and railway circles in Cleveland. 


Mr. Cooley came within a hair’s breadth, we 
note, of being elected on the board of trustees of 
the permanent fund of the N. E. A., in which case 
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he would not have been elected president, and 
Dr. W. O. Thompson of Ohio would have been. 
“Cooley luck” some people will say, but how 
often in life a defeat to-day means an infinitely 
greater triumph to-morrow. Now he is on the 
board of trustees by virtue of his office. 

The Cosmopolitan for August has some note- 
worthy articles. The poem by James F. Mon- 
tague, “The Song of the Factory,” is positively 
noble. That by Ella Wheeler Wilcox is scarcely 
less so, and William H. Langdon’s article on San 
Francisco is attractive, in view of the fact that he 
was a schoolmaster so recently. 

Cambridge, Mass., still leads the country in gifts 
to public education, with a manual training plant, 
an English high school, a Latin high school, and 
a public library, each of which was either a gift by 
Mr. Rindge or the spacious grounds on which it 
stands. 

Many a teacher of 1906-7 has no certificate for 
1907-8 because she did not pass the new examina- 
tion. In some cases it is unfortunate, but as a 
whole it is a good thing. The teachers of 1907-8 
are better fitted for their work than ever before. 


Several of the teachers in attendance upon the 
Los Angeles meeting were on the ill-fated Colum- 
bia that went down in the terrible wreck on the 
Pacific. Miss Annie Akesson of Lichfield, Minn., 
was saved because she was a good swimmer. 

King Oscar is calling aloud for the return of the 
American Swedes but he calls in vain. By and by 
other countries of Europe will do as’ King Oscar is 
doing and with as little effect. America is too 

. . ° 
good a place to live in. 

It means money, a lot of it, but the city play- 
ground and the “superintendent of playgrounds” 
are now a necessity. It is useless to worry about 
it for this new thing is inevitable. 

We recently confused “the Groton school” of 
Groton, Mass., with Lawrence. Academy of 
Groton. They are so distinct that the confusion 
was inexcusable. 

The Chicago board of education is now com- 
pletely businessfied, or as Miss Haley would say, 
“Bussified,” and opportunity is ripe for business. 

Cincinnati is to have one of the noblest high 
school buildings in the country. The new Wood- 
ward is to be 174 x 297 feet and four stories high. 

Superintendent M. G. Brumbaugh is to try the 
Cambridge plan of special classes for out-of-step 
pupils in the Philadelphia schools in September. 

“Chautauquans are the most American thing in 
America,” says Theodore Roosevelt. 

Lucy Page Gaston is making men more trouble 
than any other woman of her time. 

No teacher can afford to use more than three 
weeks of the summer in idleness. 

N. C. Dougherty is sued for $100,000 by the 
Peoria board of education. 

Georgia raised teachers’ salaries $200,000 this 
year. 
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THE WEEK 


THE STANDARD OIL FINE. 

The fine of $29,240,000, which Judge Landis of 
the United States district court imposed on the 
Standard Oil Company August 3 is not only the 
extreme limit of the penalty fixed for the accept- 
ance of illegal rebates, but by far the heaviest 
penalty ever imposed upon an individual or corpo- 
ration by an American court. Nominally, the de- 
fendant company upon which this huge fine is as- 
sessed is the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
with a modest capital of $1,000,000, but the real 
culprit is said to be the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. The fine, which would mean confis- 
cation as applied to the one company, represents 
only from one-half to one-third of the <nnual earn- 
ings of the other. It was admitted by the Standard 
Oil officials who were summoned before Judge 
Landis that the profits of the trust had averaged 
more than 40 per cent. annually for the last three 
vears. Huge as the fine is, it will entail no serious 
inconvenience upon the company, if it is finally 
paid, after opportunities for appeal have been ex- 
hausted. 

AS A DETERRENT. 

It was promptly intimated, and as promptly de- 
nied by officers of the company, that the trust 
would proceed at once to shift the burden of the 
fine upon the public, by raising the price of oil. It 
will scarcely do this at once, whatever it may do 
later. But even if the load were thus shifted, the 
effect of the fine as a deterrent would not thereby 
be exhausted. It is safe to say that not only the 
Standard Oil Company, but every large corpora- 
tion which has been in the habit of ignoring or over- 
riding the laws will have a new respect for them 
hereafter, in view of the punitive penalty imposed 
in these cases. Nor do these cases end here. 
Judge Landis has called for.a special grand jury to 
meet August 14, to consider and investigate the 
evidence, with a view to proceedings for conspiracy 
against the officers of the Standard Oil and of the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad Company,—the cor- 
poration which gave the rebates for the acceptance 
of which the Standard Oil Company has just been 
fined. These are proceedings which carry the 
possibility of jail sentences for convicted offenders. 


FEDERAL VS. STATE COURTS IN RATLROAD 
CASES. 

Issues similar to those which grew out of the 
intervention of Judge Pritchard in North Carolina 
have arisen in Virginia, Alabama, and Arkansas. 
[In Virginia an agreement has been reached be- 
tween the railroads and the state authorities, under 
which the two-cent-a-mile rates prescribed by the 
state corporation commission will be put in effect 
not later than October 1, and will be maintained 
until the pending suits can be finally decided. In 
Alabama, the secretary, of state has revoked the 
license of the Southern Railway on the ground 
that the road had violated a recently-enacted state 
law by removing a civil case from a state to the 
federal court. In Arkansas, where a_ similar 
statute, enacted by the last legislature, penalizes 
any corporation of another state which remoyes a 
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civil suit from a state court to the federal court, by 
forfeiting its right to do business in the state, and 
the imposition of a fine of $1,000 a day for each day 
it may thereafter continue to do business in the 
state, the secretary of state has been restrained by 
an injunction issued by a federal judge from put- 
ting the law into effect against the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific railroad. 


THE PHILIPPINE ELECTIONS, 

The first election in the Philippines under 
American rule have been held, and the result is a 
decisive victory for the Nationalists,—the party 
which seeks for independence. There are, how- 
ever, two wings of this party, the conservative and 
the radical, and it does not yet appear how their 
strength is divided, nor can it be predicted to pre- 
cisely what extent they will act together, if at all. 
The first test of strength will come in the choice 
of a speaker of the assembly. The demands of 
the Nationalists include independence, freedom to 
carry arms, jury trials, and a re-adjustment of the 
native members of the Philippine commission, so 
as to give the Nationalists representation. The 
powers of the new assembly are rather ciosely 
limited, but the working out of this experiment 
in partial self-government will be watched with 
curious interest. 

SENATOR WILLIAMS 

The Democratic primaries in Mississippi were 
hotly contested by Governor Vardaman and 
Representative John Sharp Williams, aspirants for 
the senatorship in succession to Senator Money. 
The result was in doubt for several days, but Mr. 
Williams came off triumphant, although Vardaman 
alleges fraud, and even intimates that, in some 
mysterious way, Republican voters——who are al- 
most an unknown quantity in the state, partici- 
pated in the voting and compassed his defeat 
The Senate already has its Tillman, and there will 
be a pretty general sense of relief that it is not to 
be afflicted with a Vardaman. Mr. Williams has 
earned the respect of both parties by the ability 
with which he has led the minority in the House, 
and it is an open question whether he would not 
have been of more service to his party there than 
in the Senate. 

CHAOS AND COERCION IN MOROCCO. 

The limit of forbearance was reached in Mo- 
rocco last week when the turbulent tribesmen mu-- 
dered eight or ten French, Spanish, and Ita‘ian 
residents of Casablanca, and drove all Europeans 
to their consulates for protection. The French 
and Spanish governments, to which the Algeciras 
conference entrusted the repression of disorder in 
Morocco, sent out a squadron of cruisers with 
commendable promptness, landed a force of ma 
rines for the protection of foreigners, and, when 
these were treacherously attacked by Moorish 
troops proceeded to inflict summary punishment by 
bombarding the native quarters of the town. The 
first french landing party found itself in a trap 
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The conspicuous buildings of the city are the 
Emperor’s palace and the marble pagoda. This 
last-named building is ten stories high, and is 
magnificently carved. There are no parks, no 
open squares, and no temples. In the sixteenth 
century, because of the intrigues of the priests, 
Buddhism was formally disestablished, and a 
priest dare not enter the city except under pain 
of death. The cemeteries are numerous and spa- 
cious. The amount of good land occupied by the 
dead is incredible. However poor in life a man 
may be, he must be well buried. 

An immense bronze bell—the third largest in 
the world—is hung in the very centre of the city, 
its dull heavy boom being heard everywhere, and 
its stroke at sunset having closed the gates for 
five centuries. At eight o’clock each evening the 
toll of this bell is the signal for men to vacate the 
street, so that the women may have an outing, to 
find some little amusement, or to call upon their 
friends. 

Seoul is the centre of Korean official and com- 
mercial life, and the place for the literarv exami- 
nations. To the average Korean Seoul is the 
only place where life is worth living. He would 
rather be a pauper within its walls than a prince 
outside them. 

In later years there have been many changes 
for the better in the city. Several respectably 
broad streets and even boulevards have been 
opened up; sanitation is better; disreputable cus- 
toms are gradually yielding to the suggestions of 
civilization; and newspapers are being published 
Every other day the Seoul News appears. and has 
quite a circulation. In a few years, without doubt. 
the capital of Korea will have lost its old self. and 
will be a safer and saner city both for native and 
alien. 
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WHY THE STYLES IN BONNETS. 


There is a naturalist, a thoughtful man, who tries to 
forget that there are races and species, and to under- 
stand each animal and man just as he fs in his own skin. 
In a whimsical humor, the other day he was explaining 
to his friends why your wife wears a certain style of 
bonnet with pleasure for a little season, but feels most 
uncomfortable and {ll at ease the moment her neighbors 
begin to wear something different. As an object-lesson 
he caught a common sparrow, put a daub of red paint on 
her head, and then turned her loose among her neigh- 
bors. The moment they saw the unusual headdress all 
the other sparrows, male and female, began to make the 
poor creature’s life miserable. They jabbered excitedly 
at first, calling in every idle sparrow on the street: then 
they set upon the sparrow of the bonnet and chivied her 
out of the flock and made her an _ outcast. Day after 
day she tried to return and be sociable, but the flock 
drove her away without mercy. When she persisted in 
her attempt, not seeing her own disfigurement nor un- 
derstanding the situation, they fell upon her savagely 
one day and killed her. 

“And that is the reason,” said the thoughtful man 
whimsically, “why our women follow the style in bon 
nets."—From Peter Rabbit’s “Brier-Patch Philosophy,” 
Interpreted by William J. Long (Ginn & Co., Boston), 
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HEALTH OF CHILDREN IN FIRST THREE GRADES’ 
(1.) 
[Report of Commission of Physicians. | 


A commission of five expert physicians was ap- 
pointed by the Boston school committee in June, 
1906, “To report their opinion as to the desirable 
length of session, periods of recess, curriculum, 
and on all other matters relating to the health ot 
children attending the first three grades.” 

The commission included among its members 
men devoted to various special branches of medi- 
cine, so that the welfare of the children was con- 
sidered along broad lines. They approached the 
subject without preconceived ideas, and with no 
theories to work out. 

In the first three grades of the public schools 
there are about forty thousand pupils. No at- 
tempt was made to examine the pupils individually. 
Schools were visited in all parts of the city. Both 
the older and the newer buildings were inspected ; 
those in the most crowded parts of the city, and 
those in more out-lying districts. The toilets, 
halls, closets for clothes, yards, and the school- 


rooms were all examined. The children were 
closely watched in the rooms while at work at their 
seats, during their exercises and at recesses; on 


clear days and on stormy days. They were seen 
during both the morning and afternoon sessions, 
on the early days of the week, and on Fridays. All 
possible conditions obtainable during the early 
months of the year were utilized in our investiga- 
tions to enable us to form a just opinion of the 
real conditions under which their work was being 
carried on. 

The classes were found to be divided into sec- 
tions, usually three in number. While one sec- 
tion was at work with the teacher at the board or 
desk the others were doing so-called “busy work” 
at their desks. A careful study was made of the ¢ 
sections ; one actively engaged in interesting work, 
the others marking time, as it were at their desks 
with rather dull and oftentimes useless work 
Special attention was paid to the seating of the 
children, to their desks, to the lighting and ventila 
tion of the rooms. The physical development. 
nutrition, clothing, and cleanliness were consid- 
ered, so far as it was possible to do so without 
individual examination. A careful study of the 
present medical inspection of schools was made, 
to determine, if possible, its thoroughness and effi 
ciency, and many consultations with both teach- 
ers and masters were held on this subject. So far 
as possible the commission took into considera- 
tion all things appealing to physicians as in any 
way influencing the physical welfare of the chil- 
dren. 

The trained observer can find much of value 
on which to base an opinion of bodily health by 
close observation of the child. It seems safe and 
fair to believe that children who look well nour- 
ished, have good color and good facial expression, 
who are alert in body and mind, sitting at their 
desks, or standing, or at play, erect, and with 
every appearance of normal development, must he 
in satisfactory physical health. It is on these 
observations of the children that we base our 
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opinions of their physical conditions. Much of 
the criticism of our schools has been by those who 
have no personal knowledge of them, or of the 
conditions that prevail in them. 

The children in the first three grades are from 
five to eight years of age. Some of them have 
had kindergarten training, but the majority have 
not. They appeared as a whole bright and intelli- 
gent, earnest in their work, interested and enthu- 
siastic. Their appearance made a most favorable 
impression, and was suggestive of excellent health. 
We were forcibly impressed with the variations in 
size occurring in the same classrooms, but the 
smaller children did not compare unfavorably with 
the larger in the appearance of health or mental 
vigor. Even in the poorer sections of the city 
we were impressed with the good physical condi- 
tion of the children. At play during recess the 
children gave evidence of the joy of youthful 
health, and returned to the schoolrooms invigo- 
rated and enlivened. The manner of performing 
the physical exercises in the schoolroom was such 
as denoted a_ satisfactory physical condition. 
Some teachers seemed to inspire their children 
very greatly; others to possess almost no inspira- 
tion, and the tone of the schoolroom and the physi- 
cal demeanor of the children corresponded strik- 
ingly to this inspiration or lack of it. 

As between the morning and afternoon sessions, 
the children appeared physically more alert in the 
morning. We could determine very little evi- 
dence of fatigue in this session. Surely not 
enough to retard the work or call for any change 
in program. Even on stormy days the morning 
session was not usually fatiguing. In some of 
the older school buildings, badly located for day- 
light, and without, or with very inadequate, arti- 
ficial light, the children became somewhat rest- 
less towards noon. 

The afternoon session presented a different pic- 
ture. In early fall and spring months the hours 
are from two to four; during the late fall and 
winter months from half-past one to half-past 
three. During the first hour the children are 
active and attentive, but noticeably less so than in 
the morning session. Yet this hour, the teachers 
feel, is of value. In this first hour the children 
are attentive, and show little evidence of fatigue. 
The last hour is different. In all the grades the 
pupils become restless, inattentive, and show un- 
mistakable signs of distress. This is particularly 
true in the first grade. On stormy or cloudy days 
this restlessness and inability to fix the attention 
are even more marked, and oftentimes the sched- 
uled work is abandoned. This is the child’s ex- 
pression of beginning fatigue, and is a signal of 
distress which ought to be observed. In recogni- 
tion of this afternoon fatigue, the teachers have 
so arranged their schedules that only the easiest 
subjects are taken up. In the very hot days of 
late spring, the teachers informed us the children 
become too tired in the afternoon to remain in the 
schoolrooms without evidence of great fatigue. 
On such days it would seem wise to dismiss the 
school. 

It is our opinion, however, from observation of 
the children during the last hour of the afternoon 
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session, that this fatigue is not severe enough or 
protracted sufficiently to work a physical harm. 
It seems rather that a change of program 1s called 
for, and this we advise. 

The routine work of the schoolroom even at its 
easiest becomes difficult and tiresome for these 
little ones towards the close of the day. For rea- 
sons to be given later, we do not think it wise to 
dismiss the primary schools an hour earlier, and it 
is equally unwise to continue the present arrange- 
ment. It has seemed to us, and to those with 
whom we have consulted, that the introduction of 
directed play or games or of some form of manual 
work would be advantageous. If, however, the 
whole class were compelled to do the same thing, 
chosen by the teacher, it would be but the substi- 
tution of one fatiguing exercise for another. The 
element of real play, of fun, of self-chosen play, 
must be allowed. This would, of course, necessi- 
tate groups of children, and different games or 
plays going on at the same time. It is as true 
as it is sad that many of the children of foreign 
parentage do not know games, and the teacher 
would have to show these children how to play. 
The same is true of manual work. If the whole 
class must do the same thing at the same time, it 
becomes tiresome. So far as possible the children 
should be allowed to choose the work. This will 
mean different groups doing different things at 
the same time. If the child is interested in some- 
thing he is doing and takes pride in it, it means a 
good deal to him. It is not another task set by 
teacher, and therefore it is enjoyable and not so 
fatiguing. We think the introduction of manual 
work or directed play feasible and important, and 
earnestly recommend it. 

hand — +0 9-0-0 -e-—__—__—_—_—_ 


“WHY WOMEN TEACH.” 
BY HAROLD C. CHILDS. 

Under this heading the Journal printed a most inter- 
esting article, by Dr. Brumbaugh. Interesting though 
the last of the article dealt with the results of women’s 
teaching rather than with reason for it. 

There was one reason that we miss from his list and 
his trail from the Greek to the Yankee. Ancient and 
medieval education was so preeminently for boys that 
we might well say it was for them exclusively. When 
girls were thought worth any formal instruction, women 
nuns usually, were their most natural teachers. 

In early New England, the main aim seems to have 
been religious, to give ability to read the Scriptures, and 
so prevent the evil influence of Satan on ignorant minds, 
Only the boys were deemed fit for such advanced work 
as would prepare for college, and the college was chiefiy 
concerned in preparing young ministers, rather than in 
educating the people. 

But when girls were included in the schools and com- 
pelled to attend, and when the high schools were open to 
girls, naturally women became teachers. They were 
more appropriately put in charge of such classes of girls 
and boys, as the mother in the home trains both her 
daughters and her sons up to a certain age. Later the 
man’s influence is desirable, not as necessarily better 
than the woman’s but as complementing it, both in the 
home and in the school. 

This incoming of girls into the schools and their out- 
numbering the boys in the upper grades has had as much 
influence in causing women to teach as any “fire and 
dead chicken,” probably more. If by any combination 
of circumstances the schools should become again chiefly 
for boys, women would be replaced to a large extent by 
men surely in the upper. Manual training and other 
schools for boys show this very plainly by the proportion 
of men to women in their faculties, 
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PSYCHOLOGY, General introduction by Charles Hub- 
bard Judd, Ph. D. Volume One, of a series of text-books 
designed to introduce the student to the method and 
principle of scientific psychology. Cloth, pp.390, New 
York, Charles Scribner’s sons, 

Dr. Judd of Yale is presenting the most elaborate pro- 
‘gram for a series of text-books on psychology that has 
as yet been suggested for American schools. It is a 
noble educational! aspiration and if he fulfills his promise 
and makes the public believe that he has fulfilled it, he 
will make for himself a name worthy to stand beside 
his great predecessor in the department of Yale, Pro- 
fessor George T. Ladd, whose works along the 
same general line have had no competitor in their entire- 
ty. We do not hesitate to say in the language of the 
day that we think he will make good because he ap- 
proaches the subject primarily as a teacher, as a leader 
of students and not as a specialist, a theorist, or a com- 
batant in the psychological arena. He does not assume to 
be a master in the realm of discovery of revelation in his 
science, but he shows himself to have mastered the mas- 
ters, which is much more important for the making of a 
text-book for the schools. The absence of special plead- 
ing, of the attitude of the attorney, of the pride of 
theory is a distinct virtue of the book. What it lacks 
in the philosophical intensity and literary rhythm of 
Willie Jones and John Dewey it makes up in scope and 
poise as a maker of text-books. 

He says this of his own view of his message:— 

“This book aims to develop a functional view of 
mental life. Indeed, I am quite unable to accept the 
contentions or sympathize with the views of the 
defenders of a structural or purely analytical psychology. 
In the second place, I have aimed to adopt the genetic 
method of treatment. It may be well to remark that the 
term genetic is used here in its broad sense to cover all 
that relates to general evolution or individual develop- 
ment. In the third place. I have atteimpted to give to the 
physiological conditions of mental life a more conspic- 
uous place than has been given by recent writers of gen- 
eral text-books on psychology. In doing this I have 
aimed to so coordinate the material as to escape the criti- 
cism of producing a loose mixture of physiology and in- 
trospective description. In the fourth place 1 have 
aimed to make as clear as possible the significance of 
ideation as a unique and final stage of evolution. The 
continuity running through the evolution of the sensory 
and motor functions in all grades of animal life is not, 
I believe, the most significant fact for psychology. The 
clear recognition of this continuity which the student 
reaches through studies of sensation and habit, and even 
perception, is the firmest possible foundation on which to 
base an intelligent estimate of the significance of hu- 
man ideational processes. The clear comprehension of 
the dominant importance of ideational processes in man’s 
life is at once the chief outcome of our study and the 
complete justifiication for a science of psychology, dis- 
tinct from all of the other special disciplines which deal 
with life and its variations. The purpose of this book 
may, therefore, be stated in terms which mark as sharp 
a contrast as possible with much that has heen said and 
written of late regarding the advantages of a biological 
point of view in the study of consciousness. This work 
is intended to develop a point of view which shall in- 
clude all that is given in the biological doctrine of adap- 
tation, while at the same time it passes beyond the bio- 
logical doctrine to a more elaborate principle of indirect 
ideational adaptation.” 


POPULAR FOLK GAMES AND DANCES. Arranged 
by Marie R. Hofer. For playground, vacation school, 
and schoolroom use. 266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 
A. Flanagan Company. 

The coming fad, which is not altogether a fad, is the 
universal interest developing in the folk games and 
dances of all lands. At the great Ogden Park (Chicago) 
Playground Association festival on June 22 more than 
5,000 persons came to see the exhibition of these games 
and dances. Miss Marie R. Hofer and her sister had 
charge of these events and no one is better fitted than 
Miss Hofer to arrange such a book as this. I do not 
know how the space can be used for the advantage of 
the schools better than in printing the table of contents. 
lengthy as it is:— 

Greeting and Meeting (Swedish)—Social Exchange. 

10ing Walking (German)—Visiting Game. 

I Took a Walk One Evening (Swedish)—Choosing and 
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Activity. 

Dance, Dear Partner Mine (Swedish)—Activities. 

Spanish Dancing Game—Bowing and Skipping. 

Westphalian Children’s Game—Imitations. 

I See You (Swedish)—Gesture and Physical Move- 
ments. 

Skip to Ma Lou (Southern)—Invitation and Choice. 

Kull Danzen—Bowing and Visiting. 

Russian Teapot Game—Exchange Partners, Humor- 
ous. 

Nigare Polskan (Swedish)—Playful Activity. 

Hold Your Thumb Out (Swedish)—Gesture and 
Physical Movements. 

Swedish Gymnastic Game—Gymnastic Movements. 

Blecking Dance—Gymuastie Movements. 

Danish Ring Dance—Rings, Dancing. 

The Gay Traveler (German)—Playful Antics. 

The Musician (German)—Imitations, Dancing. 

Menagerie Game (German)—Imitation, Acting Out. 

Rabbit in the Hollow (German)—Imitation, Chasing. 

The Golden Bridge (German)—Dramatie, Prisoners, 
Tug of War. 

The Bold Riders (German)—Galloping, Prisoners, Tug 
of War. 

The King’s Bridge, (German)—Prisouners, Castle, ‘Tug 
of War. 

Hermanns Leid—Counting Out, Chasing. 

Open the Gates (English)—Varied Interpretations. 

A Paris (French)—Nursery Play. 

Skraddare Danzen—Humor, Imitation, Dancing. 

The Shepherd Maiden (French)—Pantomime. 

The Green Mill (Flemish)—Imitations. 

Swedish Harvest Game—Dramatic, Dancing. 

English May Game—Contest. 

Summer Reigen—Winding and Dancing. 

Twining the Wreath (German)—Winding and Turn- 
ing. 

Swiss May Dance 
ing. 

The Cornish May Dance—Processional Country 
Dance. 

Russian Haymaking Dance—Inmitations, Dancing. 

French Flower Round—Dramatic, Skipping. 

Russian Dance Song—Pantomime, Dance. 

Ladita—FPantomime Dance. 

German Klapp Dance—<Activity, Humor. 

Sohemian Children’s Dance, Sandal Polka (Lithua- 
nian), Polish Krakoviak, Suabian Hopping Dance, Tyro- 
lienne, Italian Peasant Dance, Russian Dance, Hun- 
garian Dance, Danish Hornpipe, Dutch Dance, WKlapp 
Danzen (Swedish), Norwegian Mountain March, High- 
land Schottische, Irish Jig, Old Dan Tucker (American) 
KERSCHENSTEINER’S GRUNDFRAGEN DER 

SCHULORGANISATION. Paper. 296 pp. Price 

$1.00. 

VOLKSCHULE UND LEH 
VEREINIGTEN STAATI 
Price, 40 cents. 

MODERNE ERZIEHUNG IN HANS UND SCHULE. 
By J. Tews. Cloth. 131 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 

Three of the most recent publications from this Ger- 
man publishing house, and each dealing in a large and 
comprehensive way with the organization and work of 
the public schools as seen by German educators. To 
those who are familiar with the German language these 
works will prove of specific value, as they will find in 
them the principles and history of the public schools as 
seen from the German viewpoint. The second-named 
will prove of special interest, as it deals with the Ger- 
man-American schools of this country, and is copiously 
illustrated with views—exteriors and _ interiors—of 
schools in various parts of the land,—Utah, St. Louis, 
Worcester, Salem, Boston, New York, etc. The views 
of the pupils at work, reciting, moulding, weaving, gar- 
dening, cooking, etc., and at their sports as well, are as 
interesting aS any -we have ever seen. 





Running, Bowing, Turning, Twir!l- 


RERBILDUNG DER 
aN. Cloth. 146 pp. 


BUOKS RECEIVED. 


‘“The Development of Shakespeare as a Dramatist.”’ By George 
Pierce Baker. Price, $1.75 “American History.”’ By R. L 
Ashley. Price, $1.40.——‘* Practical Problems of American Develop. 
ment.’’ By Albert Shaw. Price, $1.50.——‘t The Major Symptons of 
Hysteria.”” By Pierre Janet. M. D. Price, $1.75.——** Standards of 
Publie Morality.”" By A. T. Hadley. Price, 31.00 —-— Shakespeare's 
As You Like It.’’ Edited by J.N. Dammon. Price, 35 cents. New 
York: The Macmillan Company 

** Poets of Virginia.”’ By F. V. N. Painter. Price, $1.50. Richmond 
B. F. Johnson Company 

‘The Old Home House.”” By J. C. Lincolm. Price, $1.25. New 
York: A.S. Barnes & Co 
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MACMILLAN'S NEW  TEXT-BOOKS. 





SMITHS 


NEW INTERMEDIAL COPY BOOKS 


By LYSIAN D. SMITH, Supervisor Penmanship, Hartford, Conn., and 
HEMAN P. SMITH, New York. 


Lyman D. Smith is widely known as one of the most successful Supervisors of Penmanship in 
the United States. He has consistently avoided all ‘fads and foibles” on this subject of writing. He 
was the first to predict the failure of vertical writing, and the first to advocate the medium slant. 
Mr. Smith has long trained pupils in public schools so that they gu to work in Hartford Insurance 
offices and banks without changing their hand writing. These new Intermedial Copy Books are the 


climax of Mr. Smith’s work. 


The New Intermedial Copy Books meet the objections to the old-fashioned copy book, where 
the pupils frequently write slowly, form the habit of writing slowly, and under an indifferent class 


teacher frequently draw the letters, instead of writing them. 
free arm movement drills, which are now generally required. 


This objection is overcome. by daily 
Each book contains three pages of graded 


arm movement exercises, These movement exercises are on a large scale, so that the pupil may trace 
them with a dry pen rapidly and get the swing before writing with ink on the practice paper. 


Smith’s New Intermedial Copy Books present an ideal form of script. 
hand, medium slant; the same as is written by our best accountants. 


The style is a round 
This style of script is more legi- 


ble than the vertical, more graceful than the old line slant, and the most rapid stvle of writing known. 
In the New Smith Intermedial Copy Books, the initial strokes toall small letters start on the base 


line so that the letters present a finished appearance, and are more easily taught. 


Every copy in each 


book is a complete sentence. The copies have been selected with great care, and are interesting and 
instructive. Books VII. and VIII. present simple up-to-date business forms, such as are used by the 


leading commercial houses. 


Smith’s New Intermedial Copy Book Series is complete in eight numbers. 


The books are at- 


tractive in appearance, convenient as to size, and are admirably adapted to teach the style of penman- 
ship that is legible, beautiful and rapid. Price 60 cents per dozen. 


SEND FOR CiRCULAR. 





A Song Book for Grammar Schools and High Schools 


SONGS FOR SCHOOLS 


By CHAS. H. FARNSWORTH, Director of Music, 
Teachers’ College and Horace Mann Schools, N. Y. 


141 pages, 60 cents net 
A collection of National, Folk and College Songs, 
with fifty choice hymns, suitable for morning exer- 
cises, [lany of the songs have new accompaniments, 


written by Harvey Worthington Loomis and B. D. 
Allen. 


A MANUAL OF SCHOOL MUSIC 


By FRANK R. RIX, Director of Music in Public 
Schools of New York City 


Dr. Rix, with forty Assistant Music Teachers, 
supervises the work in music in nearly ten thousand 
classes, This manual is the result of his experience, 
and is a most practical and helpful book of methods — 
invaluable to supervisors and class teachers. Sixty 
pages are devoted to Work Plans, and References 
embodying Outlines in Music used in the ‘New Vork 
Schools. Price 60 cents. ‘GAT uot 








MUSIC 


Music For the Seventh and Eighth Grades 


NEW AMERICAN MUSIC READER 


272 pages. 50 cents net 

This book solves the difficult problem of how to 
deal with boys’ changed and changing voices, The 
bass clef is introduced in a natural manner, with easy 
attractive melodies written in the bass. This book 
not only holds, but increases the interest in music, 
which so often lags.in the closing years of the gram- 
mar school. There are 150 songs, 75 of which are 
arranged in three parts. The accompaniments to all 
songs are published in a separate book for piano. 


Rix’s Assembly Song Book 
SONGS OF SCHOOL AND FLAG 


By FRANK R. RIX, Director of Music in 
Public Schools, N. Y. C. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 75 cents 


This book meets the need of a book for general 
assembly singing in the grammar grades. The selec- 
tions are well chosen and the arrangements not too 
difficult for grammar school use. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HSLD. 


October 17-19: Vermont State Teacb- 
ers’ Association, Buriington, Vt. 
October 17-19: Northwestern lowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 

ids, Iowa. : 


December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula, 


December 31-January 1, 2, 3, "U8: 
— State Teachers’ Associa- 
on. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


CONNECTICUT. 
THOMPSON. Miss Whitaker of 
Woodstock has been engaged to teach 
the grammar school here next year. 

OLD SAYBROOK. Miss Olive 
Clark, who has been one of the 
teachers in the Chapman school at 
Westbrook, has been promoted to the 
principalship of the school. 

NEW BRITAIN. [’rincipal M. C. 
Drisko of the East Street school who 
was elected at a salary of $1200 a 
year has resigned, to become assis- 
tant to Supervisor C. H. Keyes of the 
Southwest school district, Hartford. 

DARIEN. A. Monroe Stowe, prin- 
vipal of the Darien Center school, has 
resigned the principalship to become 
principal of the training school of the 
state normal at Hyannis, Mass. Mr. 
Stowe is a graduate of Northwestern 
university. 

NORWICH. William Duggan of 
New York has been engaged as prin- 
cipal of the Bean Hill school. Mr. 
Duggan has taught in Providence and 
is highly recommended. He succeeds 
A. Ross MacMahon, who is to be prin- 
cipal of Palmer Memorial 
at Montville. 


WALLINGFORD. At the close of 
school, Miss Ellen MacCormack was 
preseuted three volumes of Shakes- 
peare by Principal McGroty and the 
teachers of the Whittlesey avenue 
school. Miss MacCormack resigned as 
teacher at the school and in Septem- 
ber will begin teaching jin Wooster 
school, New Haven. 

NEW HAVEN. ‘The Yale summer 
school which has struggled throuzh 
three years of life, died at New Ha- 
ven the past week. ‘The notification 
of the end came in a bulletin issued 
by Professor Charles H. Judd, for the 
past two years the director of the 
school, stating that with the close of 
the present term early in August Yale 
university would abandon 
for a summer school. 


school 


its plan 





MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. The Thomas Normal 
Training school, Detroit. outzrows its 
present quarters and after this term, 
will occupy new and greatly enlarged 
quarters further out on Woodward 
avenue. Room for the vigorous and 
eMicent manual training and domes- 


tic science departments will be great- 
ly appreciated. 


OH10. 


CINCINNATI. W. Kesley Schoept, 
president of the Traction company, 
entertained the orphans of Cincinnati 
recently. About 2,000 of the little 
folks are provided for and everything 
at the Zoo was free to them. Be- 
sides this Mr. Schoepf provided box 
lunches, ice cream and lemonade, and 
when the fun was over he gave to each 
box of candy. Free trolley rides to 
and from the Zoo were included. 

The Plum Street Temple Industrial 
School for Girls in this city has been 


conducted during the summer 
for twenty-two years past, 
making this one of the 


oldest vacation schools in the world. 
It was established by Mrs. 8S. B. 
Sachs, who, in her travels abroad, 
had become interested in the Ragged 
schools of London. With the excep- 
tion of these schools in England’s me- 
tropolis, this industrial school for 
girls represents the oldest movement 
of the kind, in any city, for children 
of the tenement districts. Mrs. Sachs 
supported this school each summer 
from her own private purse for 
faurteen years, receiving only a few 
voluntary contributions. For nine 
yeurs past the school has been under 
the auspices of the United Jewish 
Charities, with Mrs. Sachs, however, 
still at its head. 

Superintendent Dyer is making a 
lot of progressive advances. No 
superintendent in the United States 
is more wide awake. He is to make 
radical changes in the course of study 
in the English subjects, such as 
reading, writing, spelling, and in 
the subjects of geography and history 
in the primary and intermediate 
schools. For this pjurpose, 150° con- 
ferences of teachers in the various 
grades have been arranged, and these 
will gegin as soon as the schools open, 
There will be twenty-five assemblages 
each for the teachers in the first, third 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, 
One of the principal ideas for the im- 
provement of the English courses, is 
to devote more time to spoken Eng- 
lish, in order tbat the child may he 
trained in the art of conversation as 
well as in writing and reading. In 
history and geography the idea ad- 
vanced is to change the course so as 
to pay more attentionto home history 
and geography. A greater part of the 
geography course will be taken up 
with the United States, 

CINCINNATI. The payroll of 
public school teachers under the new 
salary increases will be at the rate of 
$802,000 a year for the 1.000 teachers 
in the grades below the high schools. 
A further increase will go into effect 
January 1, 1908, when the payroll will 
reach a total of $886,000. The roll 
last vear was $763,000. 

SPRINGFIELD. After remain- 
ing on strike for nearly a week, the 
entire junior class of Drury 
College returned to their studies. 
The walkout was amicably 
settled by J. Edward Kirbye, the 
president, and a teacher agreeing to 
apologize. The students were denied 
their social privileges because it was 
alleged by the faculty some of them 
had purloined ice-cream intended for 
the senior reception in the president’s 
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home. The juniors passed resolu- 
tions condemning the faculty for 
false accusations and threatened to 
strike if an apology was not made. 
President Kirbye suspended the jun- 
iors and demanded an apology. ‘The 
juniors after remaining out for several 
days sent a written apology and the 
suspension was withdrawn. The 
juniors then struck again and de- 
manded an apology from the presi- 
dent and the teacher. Now all is 
peaceful. 

ELIZABETHTOWN. ‘This ham- 
let near the Indiana state line, in 
Hamilton County, springs into fame 
as the home of the only school in 
these parts that is teaching agricul- 
‘ture. The idea was suggested to the 
school board, that, instead of the ac- 
cepted manual training system in 
vogue in the cities, it would be a much 
cheaper plan and the scholars would 
reap the same advantages, if they 
were taught something of gardening. 
As most, if not all, of the pupils in the 
schools of the little place are sons or 
daughters of farmers, they took to 
the plan like ducks to water, and at 
the present time, each has a little 
plot in the rear of the school in which 
his or her radishes, beets, potatoes, 
onions and other garden truck are 
flourishing. The work has become 
part of the curriculum of the schools, 
The work is laid on practical lines, 
and at the same time considerable of 
the theory of agriculture along tlie 
latest and most approved lines is be- 
ing inculeated. The pupils are 
taught, in connection with the actual 
labor in the garden, the theories and 
habits of plant life. They are also 
given instruction about various soils, 
the theory of “rotation of crops” and 
the best manner of fertilizing. 





ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The officers of the 
school board as finally reorganized 
are as follows:—President, Otto C, 
Schneider; vice-president, the Rev. R. 
A. White: chairman school manage- 
ment committee, John R. Morron; 
chairman building and grounds com- 
mittee, Frank C. Waller; chairmin 
finance committee, Theodore W. Rob- 
inson; chairman special committee on 
rules, Chester M. Dawes. 

Otto C. Schneider, president of the 
school board, is a retired manufactu- 
rer who for years has been conspicu- 
ous in business circles. Formerly he 
was head of the firm of August Beck 
& Co., and previously he had conduc- 
ted a drug store at Clark and Vian 
Buren streets. Mr. Schneider was 
born at Kusel, Germany, in 1876. was 
educated in a Latin school and came 
to Chicago atthe age of fourteen. 
For a time he attended Dyrenforth’'s 
College and later entered a pharmi- 
ceutical school at St. Louis and he- 
came a registered pharmacist. In 
1883 he became connected with the 
firm of August Beck & Co., and he re- 
tired in 1889. Mr. Sehneider was a 
member of the school board in 1895 8 
and was reappointed to membership 
on May 27 last by Mayor Busse and 
was chosen to be its president. He 
also has been a member of the Ljn- 
colin Park board, and since 1904 he 
has been president of the American 
Institute of Germanics of Northwes- 
tern University. 


URBANA. William Freeman My- 
rick Goss, professor of experimental 
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engineering and dean of the engineer- 
ing laboratory at Purdue University. 
has been elected to the position of 
dean of the engineering college in the 
University of Illinois. He has done 
much toward giving Purdue its 
fame. Professor Goss is recogni- 
zed as an authorjty on railroad en- 
gineering and upon the scientific and 
practical aspects of the steam engine, 
He was a student at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology when 
he was called twenty-seven years 
ago to organize the department of 
practical mechanics at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 

BLACKVILLE. Prof. J. E. Bo- 
land of this city has resigned to go to 
Dawson, Georgia, for educational 
work. He has been on the South 
Carolina State Board of Education, 
and is one of the leaders among the 
school men. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. Roscoe Conk- 
ling Bruce, the young colored man 
who was class orator at Harvard 
University in 1902, has been recom- 
mended by Dr. William E. Chancellor 
superintendent of publie instruction, 
for assistant superintendent of color- 
ed schools, the highest position for 
which a colored teacher is eligible 
here. It pays $3,000 a year. 

Bruce is the son of former senator 
B. K. Bruce, of Mississippi. He is 
twenty-eight, and now a supervising 
principal in the colored schools. 


TENNESSEE... 

NASHVILLE. Applicants and 
teachers shall be classified and se- 
lected as follows. 

CLASS I. To consist of all appli- 
ecants having passed examination in 
accordance with the foregoing rules. 

CLASS Il. To consist of twenty- 
five irregular substitutes selected 
semi-annually from class I. who shall 
be paid $1.50 per day while substitu- 
ting, such pay to be deducted from 
the salary of the teacher whose plaice 


is filled. and whose attendance at nor 


mal classes shall be optjonal. 

CLASS III. To consist of an ap 
proved list, selected from Class II. by 
the board upon recommendation of 
the superintendent, only after one 
year’s service in Class II, unless he 
has had not less than one year's ex- 
perience in regular school work 
somewhere, or unless he be a regular 
graduate of State Normal College, 
who shall be paid while substituting 
as in Class II. and whose attendance 
at normal classes shall be optional. 

CLASS IV. To consist of a list of 
probation teachers selected annually 
by the board from Class III, of from 
class I. if they are regular graduates 
from state normal or other college of 
equal standing and with at least one 
year’s actual experience in regular 
school work, or if actually engaged as 
a teacher in a school annexed to the 
city by act of the state legislature, 
who shall receive regular pay accord- 
ing to the rules and scale of salaries 
for regular teachers and shall be re- 
quired to do normal work. 

CLASS V. To consist of regular 
teachers elected from class IV, who 
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Dustless 
Schoolrooms 


The arevily of the dust question as ap 
toi 


cannot afforc ore its significance. 
ventilation, very little has been given to 
When it is considered how much 


Get to our schoolrooms is such that we 


‘ hile great attention has been given to 
ust. 


dust is constantly bei ised 
feet, it becomes necessary that, in ori the atest ent t ip Bo am 


must use some means whereb 


ler to correct the dust evil in our schools, we 


the dust will b 
Eman Stored that whesevet y St will be prevented from circulating. It has 


STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 


is nsed the amonnt of circulating dust is reduced eleven-twelfths. What 


a boon this must be to teachers and scholars. 


physical discomfort are not the most serious consequences of dust: Dust 
is one of the most potent factors in the spreac 


ANDA 
s¥LOOR” 
DRESSING 


Tubercnlosia, Typhoi¢ 


Irritation of eyes and 


of diseases such as 


t Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and others too numerous to mention. 

Standard Floor Dressing also preserves the flooring, reduces labor, 
and saves its cost many times over. 


Will not evaporate. Sold by the 


barrel or in cans of varying capacity by dealers generally. 


Patent Standard 
economical, 

We will ms 
one room or hall in an 
demonstrate that all we 


iler makes process of application easy and 


»ly Standard Floor Dressing, without charge, to the floor of 


y Hospital, School, or other ~~ building, to 
claim for itis true. Standard Floor Dressing is 


not intended for use on varnished, waxed or polished floors or for use in 


private houses. 


Testimonials and interesting reports from medical authorities on 
“Dust and its Dangers’ gladly furnished upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 





WHAT SHALL I RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer this question many times 
before every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by BURTON E. and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 
Cloth, $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10 
Special Library Binding, $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.60 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


33-37 East 17th St., New York 








EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers im 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new yaw Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 

CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS_ 








shall serve during the pleasure of the 
board and who shall not be removed 
from the corps except by an affirma- 
tive vote of a majority of the whole 
board and shall be paid according to 
a regular scale of salaries fixed by 
the board of education and shall be 
required to do normal work. 

CLASS VI. Regular substitutes 
to consist of not more than five teach- 
ers selected from class V.upon recom- 
mendation of the superintendent, and 
whose term of service in the city 
schools of Nashville shall have been 


not less than twenty years, 
whose salary shall be $250.00 per 
year, and whose attendance at normal 
classes shall be optional. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 

McALESTER. Charles Ballard, of 
this city, is Republican nominee for 
superintendent of schools in the new 
state of Oklahoma. 

PENNSYLVANIA. To assist 
backward students of the public 
schools and enable them to keep up 


I 
{ 
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August is the Critical Month. 


Hurry is the Word! 
With an Increase of Over 40% in Our Sales of 


Holden Book Covers, Perfect Self Binders. 
Holden «‘T’’ Back Binder, New and Clever. 
Holden Imported Transparent Paper. 


Over Same Period one year ago and with the Busiest Month still to be 
heard from we cannot urge too strongly the necessity for sending in your 


Order without delay. 


In a period of five years—our articles show a saving— over all costs— 
to the Tax payers of approximately seven cents per book per year! 











The books are kept Clean, Neat and Sanitary without Additional 


Expense! 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST. ONE PRICE 70 ALL. | 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec'y. || 





G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








with their classes the elementary 
schools committee of the board of 
education authorized the establish- 
ment of what will be known as “no 
grade classes.” 


CANADA. 


Miss Helen A. Bainbridge, a grad- 
uate of the University of Chicago in 
the School of Education as well as in 
the arts department, and during the 
past two years in the State Normal, 
at Duluth, has accepted a position in 
Macdonald College, St. Anne de Bel- 
levue, Quebec, as head of the depart- 
ment of household science. ‘This is 
the new Experimental Station for Kd- 
ueation in Canada, with magnificent 
buildings and grounds on the banks 
of the St. Lawrence near Montreal, 
and with an ample endowment from 
Sir William Macdonald after whom it 
takes its name. There is no institu- 
tion just like it in this country as it 
combines the agricultural arts, the 
mechanic arts, the housedold arts, 
and the training of teachers in 
one great institution. Dr. Carl Lynde 
of Washington and Jefferson College 
and Dr. John Snell, of the University 
of Cincinnati will be professors of 
physics and chemistry respectively. 
Dr. Lynde taught for some years in 
New York state and took his Ph. I. 
from Chicago. Dr. Snell took his 
graduate degree at Cornell. 

MONTREAL. The American inst- 
itute of Instruction elected officers for 
the ensuing year as follows: Prsident, 
Henry C. Morrison, Concord, N. H.; 
secretary, Edwin C. Andrews, Anso- 
nia, Ct.; treasurer, Alliston E. Tuttle, 
Bellows Falls, Vt.; assistant secre- 
tary, A. W. Mowry, Central Falls, R. 
I.; assistant treasurer, C. B. Ellis, 
Springfield, Mass.; first vice-president 
Cc. T. C. Whitcomb, Brocton, Mass. 


7 
> 





A short time ago the government 
inspector was visiting one of the regi- 
mental infant schools at Aldershot, 
and was questioning a class of small 
boys on Scripture history, when the 
following conversation took place: 

Inspector—Where did John the 
Baptist live? 

Small Boy—lIn the desert. 

Inspector—Quite right. Now, what 
- we call people who live in the des- 
ert? 

Small Boy—Deserters, sir.—Dun- 
dee Advertiser. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 157.) 





for the gates of the town were closed 
after it had entered, and a body of 
Moorish troops instantly began an at- 
tack. The marines, however, drove 
the native troops before them with a 
splendid bayonet charge, and their 
courage undoubtedly headed off a 
general massacre of Europeans. 


AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN TREATY. 


Official announcement has been 
made to the Powers of the signing of 
a treaty between Russia and Eng- 
land. Pending the publication of the 
text of the treaty, it is stated that it 
refers exclusively to Asiatic ques- 
tions. It is only a coincidence that 
the announcement of the treaty was 
made just when the German Kaiser 
and the Russian Czar were hobnob- 
bing in the imperial yachts in the 
Baltic, off Swinemunde. It would 
have been superfluous for the Czar to 
assure the Kaiser that the new 
treaty contained nothing inimical to 
Germany. But a permanent under- 
standing between Russia and Eng- 
land relative to Asiatic questions, 
particularly the Indian frontier and 
Persia, must tend toward inter- 
national peace, for these are ques- 
tions which more than once have 
worn a threatening aspect. 





Z nC ne Lae se 
Fourth of July at the Summer 
School of the South. 


EpwWIN D. MEAD’s RESPONSE FOR THE 
NORTH. 

At the great Summer School of the 
South at Knoxville Tenn., they havean 
impressive and unique Fourth of July 
celebration each year. The 1500 
teachers with perhaps as many more 
people from the city, march in pro- 
cession to a large pavilion where the 
teachers,—the young women all in 
white, with little flags—are grouped 
according to their states; and after 
the general opening exercises, each 
state is called upon and responds 
with some popular state hymn sung 
by all and with a brief speech, gen- 
erally on the educational progress of 
the state during the year. They 
jocularly call the persons present in 
the school from states beyond the bor- 
ders of the South “barbarians.” There 


are a hundred or more Northern 
“barbarians” in the school this year, 
and for these at the celebration last 
month the response was made by 
Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, who had 
been giving a course of lectures on 
international subjects at the school 
during the week. The Knoxville 
Journal gives the following report of 
his speech: 

Mr. Mead said that he was glad to 
respond for the “barbarian”. He 
was glad to be classed with the ‘bar- 
barians.. Every man_ should be 
classed with the barbarians at least 
once a year; it makes him humble,— 
and humility helps save the soul. Ev- 
ery man’ is in danger of thinking 
that he is “it’—and every nation too; 
and it is good to remind him that 
there are some charmed circles where 
he is outside and not inside. Up in 
Boston we pride ourselves on being 
“the Athens of America’; but down 
here I am drastically taught that 
Athens is in Georgia. It must have 
been salutary for an old Athenian 
two thousand years ago to xo to Je 
rusalem and find out there that men 
were divided into Jews and the rest 
of the world, and that he belonzed to 
the outsiders, was just a common 
Gentile; and good for a traveler from 
Jerusalem to find that in Athens he 
was just a barbarian. At home he 
plumed himself on belonging to the 
“chosen people.” All people are apt 
to think themselves “chosen.” Dante, 
some of you remember, labors by ap- 
peal to the miracles in Livy to make 
out the Roman nation the one di- 
vinely commissionednation .The Chi- 
nese call themselves the Celestials, 
And nowadays we Anglo-Saxon 
folk are a good deal disposed to lord 
it as if we were at any rate the ten 
lost tribes of Israel, as some of the 
cranks certify. 

Now democracy which is Christian- 
ity translated into the terms of poll- 
tics smashes all that. In real democ- 
racy is neither Jew nor Greek, bar- 
barian nor Scythian, male nor fe- 
male. Looking upon this ereat audi- 
ence, four-fifths women, 1 emphasize 
that last. Democracy, ladies, has in 
education got as far as you. I am 
myself, and I should resent being 
called old, older than any woman's 
college in America; when I was born 
there wasn't a high school for girls 
in Boston. 

I read in one of your Knoxville pa- 
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pers yesterday, that people now did 
not know what a Fourth of July cele- 
bration was, compared with what 
their fathers and mothers knew. I 
venture that your fathers and moth- 
ers never saw in all their lives so 
noble and impressive a Fourth of July 
celebration as this. ! doubt whether 
there is another in the United States 
at this hour equally impressive. You 
are doing the country a service in re- 
deeming the observance of this festi- 
val from the vulgarity, cheapness and 
mere noise into which it has so 
largely fallen, by claiming it for edu- 
cation, for true intellectual and moral 
inspiration. 

In Boston we have steadily main- 
tained at least one good custom. 
For more than a century we have an- 
nually had our Fourth of July oration 
in Faneuil hall. When a few years 
ago I had my turn at the oration, | 
made my subject simply, “The Prin- 
ciple of the founders.’ To take sub- 
ject in some aspect I take it pretty 
much every Fourth of July 
speech should address itself. We 
need to remind ourselves again and 
again and again of the principle of 
the founders of our republic. Surely 
there is no better place to do it than 
this hall which bears the name of 
Jefferson, in this state, which, before 
it bore the name of Tennessee bore 
the name of Franklin. 


The principle of Jefferson and the 
Declaration of Independence have 
been treated with no little levity and 
irony in certain circles in this coun- 
try in the last ten years. Very good 
rhetoric, these men say, but it doesnt 
meet the situation. They are quite 
right; it doesn’t. And let me say this, 
that situation which the principle 
of the founders don’t meet are situ- 
ations which we had better be shy of. 
When you find a man disposed to 
make light of Thomas Jefferson and 
the Declaration of Independence, I 
advise you, as our Boston phrase is, 
to stup lending him money and begin 
to pray for him. 

Coming here from Boston the other 
day, I stopped to spend a day at the 
home of Jefferson. I stood within 
the hall of Monticello, I stood by 
Jefferson’s grave, and walked in the 
galleries of the university which he 
founded. Few monuments are more 
impressive than that simple shaft a- 
bove his grave, with the epitaph 
which he himself dictated. He said 
nothing of the presidency or any 
great offices which he had filled; he 

‘chose simply to mention three intelli- 
gent achievements and spoke of him- 
self as the author of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Virginia sta- 
tute securing religious freedom, and 
father of the University of Virginia. 
Remember, teachers of the south, his 
great emphasis upon education and 
his profound feeling that only that is 
true democracy in which every man 
and woman is educated in fullest 
measure, 

I cannot forget the association of 
this day with the great cause in whose 
behalf you invited me here this week. 
The most impressive hour in connec- 
tion with the first Hague conference 
in 1899 was that in which, by invi- 
tation of the American delegation, 
the members of the conference 
gathered on the Fourth of July in the 
old church at Delft, the Westminster 
Abbey of Holland and in the name 
of the government and people of the 
United States, Andrew D. White, the 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART, 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bidg., 
New York. 


nELP WANTED. 
TEACHER, 











High grade man to 
take charge of English department 
in leading business school; $150; 
other positions. HAPGOODS, Suite 
144, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 


TEACHER. State Normal school 
in the South wants teacher of Eng- 
lish grammar who can coach in ath- 
letics and direct physical training. 
Salary $1,000. Suite 144, 305 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 





A WOMAN TEACHER from Ohio 
who is to be in Lowell for the sum- 
mer would like office work or tutor- 
ing for a few hours each day. Is a 
college graduate. Address V—L, 
care of Journal of Education. 
TEACHERS and students earn money 
during vacation soliciting orders for 
‘‘Nearest the Pole” by Commander 
Peary. C. W. Cary, Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Portland, Maine. 


TO LET. 


HOUSE TO LET for the summer 
months. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


A FURNISHED HOUSE. Com- 
plete -~ modern in all appointments, 
within two miles of Boston and Har- 
vard, near street cars and yet in 
quiet neighborhood, will be available 
for a group of teachers at a low price. 
Apply “Summer Rent,” care Jour- 
nal of Education. 








AGENCIES will find this new de- 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, 
Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Digestive 
Tablets have no superior. They are 
sure to relieve and cure. Fifty cents 
a box. Sent postpaid. Address J. 
F. W., care Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 


COME TO CAMP INGLEVIEW on 
Lake Winnipesaukee for your vacation, 
Low rates and special attractions for 
teachers. Refer by permission to A. 
KE. Winship, 29-A Beacon street, C. W. 
Haley, Milford. Apply to Mrs. W. A. 
Phipps, Hopkinton, Mass. 


FOSSILS. Beautiful, perfect fos- 
sil leaves for your collection, dug from 
the great shale beds of fFlorissaut, 
Colo. 25 cents each—silver. Photo 
print of giant petrified stump, 10 
cents silver. G. Salling. MP orissant, 
Colo. 


AT THE COVE, Friendship, Me. 
There you can live the simple, restful 
life; can get back close to nature; 
can dream away the golden days of 
summer; can forget that you were 
ever tired or worn out; and can re- 
joice in the very gladness of living. 
Nature has done her part; nothing 
has been overlooked or omitted. For 
the other part, there is wholesome 
home-cooking—plenty of it; fresh 
berries, vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, 
and fish; and good beds. Write to 
Miss Mary A. Lawry. Somerville, 
Mass. 


FURNISHED HOUSE 


All conveniences, near Boston 


(steam or trolley) to let for the summer. One 
acre of land, beautiful trees, fine neighbor- 
hood, quiet, restful. Address: 


WM. F.JARVIS, Waltham, Mass. 


$38 a Week Salary 
for 1,000 Men 


Liberal salaries and commissions, accord- 
ing to ability, for men and women who will 
solicit subscriptions for a high-class popu- 
lar magazine. Big returns assured for 
whole or part.time work. Write at once to 
Office Number 50, THE CIRCLE, Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York. 






































head of our delegation, placed a sil- 
ver wreath upon the tomb of Grotius 
the father of international law and 
the most illustrious of all workers 
for a peaceful and united world. The 
first principle of the political philos- 
ophy at Grotius, said Mr. White in 
his memorable address, was one with 
that of the founders of the American 
republic. I wish that this great com- 
pany of teachers, on this Fourth of 
July, might flash a message to our 
present delegation at the Hague, as- 
suring them earnest support for ev- 
ery effort of theirs in behalf of the 
most advanced international pro- 
gram, 

It was a good augury that the city 
in which our independence was de- 
clared and our constitution framed 
bore the name of Thiladelphia, the 
city of brotherly love. That constitu- 
tion made this nation of brotherly 
love a united people—e pluribus 
unum. I do not forget that the found- 


organized, William Penn, Wnglishnian 
and Anierican, profoundest and most 
philosophic mind among all the 
founders of the colonies, was the first 
man to outline disinterestedly a com- 
prehensive plan for the organization 
of the world. High over Philadelphia 
upon its tallest tower, his statue 
stands, so colossal that its outline Is 
clear against the sky. He is not look- 
ing towards the west, as he fittingly 
might do, contemplating the growth 
of the great republic. More fittingly 
still he is looking toward Lngland and 
Hurope beyond the sea. It is an jnspi- 
ration to conceive that he represents 
and speaks for us to the world to-day; 
that he is declaring to Europe and the 
world that America to-day is not look- 
ing inword but outward; that he is in 
our behalf pledging the nations that 
the United States will faithfully do 
her part to advance the highest in- 
terests of the united world. 
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A.G.FISHER, Prop, 
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120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
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4 Ashburton Pi. 
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The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, 


Established 1885 
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Tel. Hay, 975-4. 





For Resul ts 
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* Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 


EXCHANGE 


Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
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Cc. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 
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Some New Books. 





Title. 


The Making of a Teacher 
The Story of Dublin . 
New Series of Natural Geographies. 
Oral Composition . ‘ 

School and Festival Songs. 
Hamil!ton’s Arithmetic 
Brief History of the United States 
Laborato xercises in General Zoblogy. 
Bachelor Betty. 

Jost’s Lectures ‘on Plant Physiology... 
Lisbeth Longfrock . J ae 
Aspects of ild Life and Education.. Wb Go ebcoee 
May-Pole Possibilities . 
Lessons in French Syntax and Composition. . 
Leading American Soldiers 
Balzac’s Ursule Mironét......-.-....-.5+ -+sees 
The Religion of the ov Ppatgmant. . pee 
The Kingdom of Light 
A School Algebra Course...........-----++++++° 
The Heart of the Ancient Wood 
The New Harmony Movement........ ...-.+-- 
Wooster Juvenile Speaker 
The Green Valley School... .....-----++-+e+++++ 
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THE MAGAZINES, 


Distinguished as ever is the list of 
contributors to the August Atlantic. 
The Rt. Hon. James Bryce leads with 


his Phi Beta Kappa address, “Whit 
Do We Mean By Progress?” deliv- 
ered in Sanders Theatre on June 26. 


Most timely is Hollis Godfrey’s ‘ The 
City and its Milk Supply,” a brilliant 
article on this ever pressing and  vi- 
tal question in modern metropolitan 


life. John Burroughs writes on “Na 
ture and Animal Life” and Ray Mor- 
rison ‘“‘Tendencies of American Rail 
way Development.” As to fiction 


Eden Phillpotts’s sketch, “The Bank 


ruptey of Bannister.’ is an extraor- 
dinarily clever piece of work. A story 
by Mary Austin, entitled “The Walk- 
ing Woman,” isa tale of unique 
character appealing to many readers, 
“The Cruise of the Quinze Mille 
Vierges” by Mary Heaton Vorse 
adds another to her series of delight- 
ful yachting papers, and Benjani 


Vanished 
fashio 


the 
reminiscent 
old-time whalers. 
special features of 
can Review of R 
are, “William H. Taft 
the Bench,” by Richard V. 
a review of Judge 
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Fleet” deals in 
with the 
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eviews for 
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Augu 
Judge o1 
Oulahan; 
Taft’s decisions i) 


“us a 


eases affecting labor unions: a chiric 
ter sketch of Charles S. Mellen, pres 
ident of the New Haven system, |y 
| George W. Batson; ‘The Legisia 


tures and the Railroads,’ a summary 

~ | of the recent two-cent fare legisla 
Author. Publisher. Price, | tion in many states, by Robert  E. 
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£11 cational Institutions — 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


STA NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogue, 
address the Principal, A. G. BoypeEnN, A. M’ 


F BG, MASS. 
Ye a WORMAL | SCHOOL, pc Ser 


mee G. "Tucubece. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
S'¥ For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Prineipal: 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Sacem, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 











GOOD BOY. 

Proud Parent—My boy, I am proud 
in your class, my boy? 

Young Hopeful—One from the top, 
daddy. 

Proud Parent—My boy, I am proud 
of you; and how many are there in 
the class? 

Young Hopeful—There’s me and 
Binns.—The Tatler. 


Important Patron (after describing 
the great advantages now enjoyed 
by children)—I wish I were you child- 
ren at school. (Pause; then ingra- 
tiatingly): Why do I wish this? 

Boy—Please, sir, ’cos you've for- 
got all you ever knowed!—Punch. 





I'uddle—You know Stocks, don’t 
you? 

Doctor—yYes, indeed. He is now a 
patient of mine. 

Fuddle—Pretty wide awake 
isn’t he? 


Doctor—I should say so. I’m treat- 


man, 





ing him for insomnia. —Illustrated 
Bits. 
Magistrate—Officer, what is this 


man charged with? 
Constable—He’s a camera fiend of 
the worst kind, yer worship. 
Magistrate—But this man shouldn’t 
have been arrested simply because he 
has a mania for taking pictures. 
Constable—It isn’t that, yer wor- 
ship; he takes the cameras.—Tit Bits 





tant domestic topics are discussed. 
while in the foreign field the leading 
events of the month are accurately 
and intelligently summarized. , 


—_——____..¢ 


S USUALLY CATCHING. 
“No.” she said softly, 
not kiss me. Science tells us that 
disease is too often transmitted bv 
the lips’ contact.” ; 
Taking her white 
mured: 
“IT have no ailment save an affec- 
tion of the heart and I would dearly 
love to give you that.” 


“vou may 


hand he mur- 


2 





FOR OVER SIXTY YHARS 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 


edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

The engagement of the Fadettes 
at Keith's, is drawing rapidly to a 
close, th-re being but two more we-ks 
eft. Mrs. Nichols has received 
many compliments for the skill she 
has displayed in selecting her pro- 
vrams this season. Certain it is that 
it would be a difficult mattertomake 
up lists of selections giving more 
veneral satisfaction. There will be} 
1 number of novelties on next week’s 
rogram. Those jollie entertain- 
ers, the Elinore sisters, are to pre- 
sent a new act called “The Actress 
and the Maid.” It is said to be the 
best thing they have ever done, giv- 
ng Kate Elinore abundant opportun 
ty toshow her great talent as an ec 
centric comedienne. Another laugh 
ny number will be Bert Leslie, “The 
King of Slang,” and his company in 


that fast moving skit, “Hogan's 
Visit.” Leslie’s line of lingo 
s unnaproachable. The’ Bellelair 
Brothers, the peerless gymnasts, are 
to make their last appearance = in 
Boston in over a year. They stand 
lone in their style of work. Hen 
Johnson, for several SeUSOUS 
popular member ot the 
Castle Square Stock COMpuuy 
will make his Boston debut a 
i vaudeville entertainer in a mono 
logue of stories and imitations, 
sou ER UL ‘ONC, SOyUedeyeyy ety 
terpsichorean specialty; Eldridge 
who makes pictures with sand; Ryan 
ind White, nimble dancers: Joe 


Cook and brother, jugglers; Edward 
four-footed actors, a troupe of highly 
ntelligent dogs and monkeys in a 
pantomime, and the Kinetozrapbh 
will round out the show. 


as 
> 





A FEW BRIEF REMARKS. 
Few welcomes are warranted not 
to wear out. 
Ceiling decorations are apt to be 
overdone. 


Lots of us won't listen to advice 


unless we are giving it. 

A man has to have ae certain 
amount of wisdom to realize what a 
fool he is. 

The fellow who turns tail must ex 
pect to be talked about behind his 
back. 

The people who preach that honesty 
s the best policy have evidently tried 
both ways. 

We often wonder why on earth 
people marry each other. It may be 
because there is no marrying in 
heaven.—-Philadelphia Record. 


WHAT'S THE USE? 
What's the use of worrying 
About the heat and cold? 
Nature won't be hurrying 
secause we fuss and scold. 
When it rains it always stops— 
(‘are we need’n’t borrow: 
Yet I'll be as mad as hops 
If it rains to-morrow. 
Cleveland Plaindealer. 


A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FEE 


is equivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 
Ave., corner 3ith St... New York. Telephone, 
3688 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





BLE as some Teachers’ Agency work 3s, good agencies suffer becaure there are £0 
DESIRA many irresponsible agencies that inionm multitudes of teachers of 1ea) or sup- 
posed vacancies. Employers should distinguish between recommendation and notification 
agencies. In 1899 Col.Fowler of the Kentucky Military Institute engaged two teachers through 
us, and was so surprised to get only recommendations of suitable candidatcs that be has ap- 
plied tous every year since ; this month he AGENC President Teekel of the Union Springs 
1as engaged three teachers through this Board of Education came in last week for 
three teachers. ‘‘ 1 am disposed to leave this matter entirely in your hands,’’ he said. Within 
two hours three teachers in three different counties were e: gaged by | distance telephone, 
and he went home assured that the places were well filled.as those he has emtrusted to 
us in the past have been. This is the sort of work this agency is particularly WORK 
qualified to do and noted for doing. Try our sak o66S. bs cooese 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 





THE TEACHERS’ 
“ BREWER CeéeEncy 


TABLISHED 22 YEAKS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDIN 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 . CHICAGO 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY fuiscis* aa Famfiies 
san Se » 1 ‘amilies 
and FOREIGN euperior Professors, Principals, Aociagante, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good selools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c.J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Jositions filled 1m 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Noi ma!) Schools. over 5,000 m Second- 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now tor SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, \ car Bcok fice. 





™ Pratt Teachers’ Ageticy 5 Seoe 
r ge cy New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 


High, Preparatory and Norn.al Schools and Colk ges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scme approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Rk. L. MYERS & CO., 

101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 15643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 








| SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Sesson Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne. 
| sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
|department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

| Address HENRY SABIN, 

Manhattan Building. Drs Mornks, Iowa. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schoals. Correspondence invited. 








| 
AGENCY. Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
THE S Cl E N C E DURHAM, N. H. General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 


The great Agency of the West, established 188). Normal and College graduates wanted. 





De eA AAD AAAAAAMA AAA AA dette pe pp °*3 


e s ; | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship every part of the country. 


Teachers’ | 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Agency WM. F. JARVIS 


Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 
TL A AAA ADAAAAAA AA pe bbb dette dete didde dd biped 


$6 0906+ 
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MANUAL OF PATRIOTISM 


For Use in Public Schools 


The Only Book of Its Kind Ever Published 


Compiled under the direction of 
CHARLES R. SKINNER 


Formerly State Superintendent of Instruction, New York 


Expressly for Use in Public Schools 


Copy placed in each Public School in New York State 


CONTAINS THOUSANDS of CHOICEST PATRIOTIC 
SENTIMENTS in PROSE, POETRY and MUSIC 


Arranged for observance of National Holidays and M«mory 
Exercises 








** One of the most elaborate as wellas one of the choicest vol 
umes On patriotic themes that has ever come tocur notice. * * * 
Here, massed together, are the best things ever expressed in prose 
poetry and music. * * * The work may well be regard: d by other 
states as a model worth following as an inspiration to Jove of coun- 
try.”"— JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


‘* Opening the volume for a hasty look resulted ina delightful 
evening devoted wholly to it.”—Co. Wo. P. RooMrE, New York City 


‘*It fillsa place no other book can oecupy.’’—H. R. CoRNIsu. 
Principal John Moore School, Saginaw, W. S., Mich 





Price, $1.50 per copy, postpaid — 





Liberal reduction for 10 copies or more for school. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 








Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, $3 $ Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


August 15, 1907 
A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK't 


A Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


— Oork— 


A NEW IDEA! 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, Illustrated, Covering the Space between Hero’s 
Eolipile, 130 years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by the 
Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


‘“*T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza 
tion.”—U.S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
Evrior, HARVARD. 


“IT sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.’’— PROFESSOR SMITH, U, OF VA. 


** | have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. oF TEXAS 


‘*T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop 
ular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.”’ ARCHBISHOP 
[RELAND, ST. PAUL. 


“It is chock full of information from title to finis,”’ 
DENT GREENWOOD. 


SUPERINTEN 
**T wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.’’-— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 


‘“*The book is evidently one of unusual interest.’ 
FULTON, U. OF MIss. 


— CHANCELLOR 
‘**You have opened up a new field in education.’’— STATE SUPER- 
INTENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 
** Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modert 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves ’’— SUPERINTEN 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 


By mail, 35c, 50c and 75c per copy, according to the binding. 


Address the Author, Supt. Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas 





PUNCTUATION AND 
CAPITAL LETTERS 


AND 


100 Exercises in Punctuation 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples of each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is a complement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
letters, established in the first book. 

The two books sell as one. 


Paper, 54 7 Price, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
































